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#KEDITORIAL 6 


Our Needs and Our What we need is one thing: what 

Wants we want is quite another thing. 
God has regard tg our needs when we pray, although 
we are more likély at such a time to think of our 
wants. God be praised for his refusal to answer our 
prayers, when they are for our wants, and not for 
our needs! 








oOo 


ATeacher’s Teaching is not merely declaring 
Work'et Teaching truths that the teacher knows. It 
is making a pupil to know what he has not known, 
but which he needs to know. A full teacher does 
not necessarily make a full pupil, but a teacher has 
not performed his work until his pupil has gained his 
share of what the teacher has to impart. Herein is 
the difference between teaching and preaching. A 
preacher can preach whether any one hears him or 
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not, but no teacher can teach unless some one is 
a learner through his teaching. Yet many a lay 
preacher occupies, but does not fill, the chair cf a 
teacher. Every teacher ought to teach, but not every 
“teacher” does teach. 

/ 


Theory Better than Practice is considered to be better 
Practice than theory; but good theory is 
always better than poor practice. A man who has 
had but a slight practical contact with the details of 
a business, or the technic of an art, or the topography 
of a country, but who has correctly and thoroughly 
mastered the governing principles of his subject, is a 
safer guide than the experienced clerk or artist or 
explorer who has never learned to study his facts in 
the light of the laws that they illustrate, and is thus un- 
able to compare the few facts that he knows with the 
many facts outside of his experience. The question 
is not, How much experience has this teacher had, in 
the things whereof he speaks? but How far is this 
teacher fitted to use experience—his own and that of 
others—in guiding his followers beyond the limits of 
experience into the realms of newer truth? 


Oo 


Not everything is truth for us which 
we assent to as true. Truth is 
operative and energizing. It never grows old. It 
always comes home freshly to somebody. One may 
hear a truth a thousand times over, but not until it 
reaches him as a personal matter is it really truth 
to him. Food is not food if it be undigested and un- 
assimilated. So is truth really truth only when it is 
assimilated, and becomes an energizing power in soul 
life. That it is dangerous for a child to ride a bicycle 
on a street traversed by a trolley road is easily and 
often assented to by those who permit their children 
to do it. The danger is admitted to be real. But 
when a child is struck, and barely escapes being run 
over, the danger of that street, at least, for bicycle 
riding, is no longer to the parent a mere matter of 
assent; it comes to him personally and freshly as 
truth, although it is no truer now than it was before. 
He advertises the bicycle for sale. What he has 
long assented to as true is now to him an operative, 
energizing force in practical life. It is even so with 
all truth. We need not be afraid of telling the “ old, 
old story ” over and over again, for to many a one who 
has assented to-it until he thought it worn out and 
stale it will some time find the vuluerable spot in his 
heart, and enter it freshly and anew as something 
which he has never perceived before. 
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Truth that is Truth 


Needless Defense of There are all sorts of times and 

Bible Truth = seasons for religious instruction, as 
well as all sorts of conditions of persons to be in- 
structed. There is such a thing as suggesting modes 
of evil doing to an innocent person through an effort 
to warn that person against the dangers of such evil. 
That such warnings are never necessary is hardly to 
be supposed. But that they are often mistimed and 
misplaced is beyond doubt. Nor does this apply 
merely to matters of moral conduct. It applies to 
matters of religious teaching, biblical instruction, and 
criticism. There is far too great a tendeucy on the 


part of the teacher in the class, and especially on the 
part of the superintendent in addressing the school, 
to assume the part of an apoldgist or defender of the 
faith. Apologetics or Christian evidences have their 
part, no doubt, in a wise teacher’s hands, with scholars 
of certain ages and of certainkinds. But one should 
be extremely cautious how, in the presence of a 
whole school, he seems to think it necessary to dem- 
onstrate by logical methods that the Bible record is 
true. To raise the question in the mind of a young 
scholar that perhaps Jesus did not rise from the dead, 
or that Jesus was not divine, by an attempt to de- 
molish skepticism on these points, is a hazardous 
proceeding. It is usually time enough to try to bring 


the skeptic back when his skepticism has definitely } 


appeared. But to do this promiscuously with a large 
mixed school, in advance of any declarations of skep- 
ticism, is usually more interesting intellectually than 
it is expedient or profitable spiritually. There are 
times and occasions for all modes of dealing with all 
mental and spiritual conditions of men and children, 
It is important that every instructor, or one who is 
to influence another, should take into serious con- 
sideration the danger of suggesting that the Scrip- 
ture might not ‘be true by the seeming necessity of 
proving that it must be true. 


CAS 
The Growth of Faith 


HAT faith is something which by its very nature 
is capable of growth, is everywhere assumed in 
the gospel. Especially does the Apostle John pre- 
suppose, in his references to faith, that it is a principle 
which admits of development from incipient and de- 
fective stages, in which it rests upon very inadequate 
grounds, to something far larger and richer, involving 
the deepest life of the soul in its communion with 
God. Nathanael, for example, expressed a certain 
astonishment at Jesus’ supernatural knowledge of his 
thoughts, which may be regarded as a beginning of 
‘faith. Jesus tells him, in reply, that he is to see 
greater things than he has yet seen ; that is, that he 
will find better grounds for belief in himself than 
those which have already impressed him. Faith will 
be a larger, richer thing as he shall contemplate the 
life and spirit of Jesus, and behold the mysterious 
union of his life with the will of God, figuratively 
represented as the descent of angels from heaven 
upon him. 

How often’ are we told that people believed on 
Jesus because they saw the miracles which he did. 
But John tells us that where faith had no deeper 
ground, no more vital root, than this implied, Jesus 
did not estimate it highly. It was valuable ag the 
possible prophecy or beginning of a better faith, rest- 
ing on truer grounds, but, in itself, such half-faith 
had little moral value or spiritual power, because it 
involved no proper appreciation of his person and 
work. Even his miracles were regarded more as 
magic arts than as benevolent works which were done 
in aid of a gracious, redemptive design of God. 

Faith grows as the reasons for it come to be the 
secure possession of the soul. During the life of Jesus 


on earth many believed on him through the influence 
of hearsay. Such was the faith of the Samaritans 
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who are said to have believed on account of the testi- 
mony of the woman whom Jesus had met at the well 
to the effect that he had shown a supernatural know!- 
edge of her life. This is a bit of history which has 
constantly repeated itself in the religious life of man- 
kind. The beginnings of faith are always based 
largely on tradition. We believe on the basis of 
what we are taught, and such faith is of value, and 
acceptable to God; but it is only the germ of 
what faith should be, and may become. If faith 
is to have its greatest power, it must be our own ; 
it must rest upon inner personal conviction and 
experience. We must be able to say to all men 
as her countrymen said to the Samaritan woman: 
“ Now we believe, not because of thy saying: for we 
have heard him ourselves, and we know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” Faith 
should rise to a direct, personal, experimental knowl- 
edge of Christ. 

Many of the Jews of our Lord’s time were much 
impressed by his words and bearing. But John tells 
us how Jesus once “said to those Jews who had be- 
lieved him, If ye abide in my word, then are ye 
truly my disciples ; and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” True faith includes 
an intimate personal relation with Christ,—a relation 
which Jesus called “abiding in him.” Without this 
he said their faith would prove but superficial and 
transitory. Although they “had believed him,” it 
was necessary to remind them that faith was not a 
mere momentary interest or admiring wonder, If 
they were to prove to be truly his disciples, they 
must commit themselves thoroughly:to his person 
and principles, and accept the life of humility and 
self-sacrifice. The sad sequel of the conference, as 
the Apostle John gives it to us in the eighth chapter of 
his Gospel, shows that their “faith” was not robust 
enough to endure this test; and there has been a 
great deal of so-called faith ever since which could 

not endure it, since it lacked just. ¢ that vital element 
which Jesus called “abiding ” in him, 

It should not, however, be supposed that Jesus, in 
all cases, depreciated even the most defective faith. 
He prized it wherever it was sincere, and sought to 
develop it into something higher. A striking ex- 
ample of his high estimate of a rudimentary faith, 
which was nevertheless genuive, is seen in the narra- 
tive which tells how he went one day to the house of 
a Roman officer whose servant was sick. On his 
entering the house, the centurion said, “ Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof; 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed.” This man’s fuith seemed very elementary, 
—an expression of personal unworthiness, and of con- 
fidence that Jesus had power to heal. But, evidently, 
the scope of faith is not necessarily a measure of its 


value and acceptability to God, Jesus said that he. 


had not seen so great faith in all Israel as in this 
heathen soldier ; no, not among all the scribes, Phari- 
sees, and priests that he had ever known, had he found 
a temper of mind so acceptable to God. 

Jesus welcomed belief in himself for any reasons 
which’ were adapted to call forth a sincere interest or 
attachment to himself. But he wished to lead those 
who believed on him for inferior reasons to do so for 
better, and, finally, for the best reasons. The truest 
ground for faith in him was found in what he was, 
and, by his whole life and spirit, showed himself to 
be. The faith which should grow and be strong 
must be no mere belief of his words, but a belief in 
himself, a union, an affinity of life with him. If faith 
is to be vital and powerful in life, it must grasp the 
divinity which speaks in Christ ; it must find in him 
satisfaction for its yearnings and hopes, and be very 
sure that in him God is truly and adequately revealed. 

If faith rises to the height of a life of fellowship 
with Christ, involving obedience to his will, and the 
realization of his spirit in life, it surely will always be 
living and growing. The great truths of which we 
need to feel certain will be found to be involved in 
the very nature"é® that life, and all experience will 





but tend to illustrate and confirm them, and to make 
them our secure and inestimable possession. 





Helps in choosing books for the Sun- 
Books for the Sun- day-school library may be helpful as 


Helps in Choosing 
day-School Library helps, even though the final choice of 
the books must rest with those responsible for the local 
library, Among the sensible helps im this line, which 
have been commended by The Sunday School Times as 
worthy of consultation by those who are choosing books 
for their library, is the “ List of Books Recommended for 
Sunday-school and Parish Libraries, by the Church 
Library Association” of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The secretary of this association sends a copy of its 
latest annual supplemental list of books, with this ac- 


companying note: . 


The notices which this publication of the catalog of the 
Church Library Association has received from The Sunday 
School Times have so distinctly increased the demand for it 
that we are desirous of securing the notice again ; for the ex- 
tension of our work is what we exist for. 


Copies of this list are sent without charge to any per- 
son making a request, with stamps for return postage, 
addressed to the “ Secretary of the Church Library Asso- 
ciation, Cambridge, Massachusetts.” 


eB. 


If we lose sight of the fact that 
Jesus was “touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities,’ that he was hungry, and weary, that 
he needed sleep and rest, and that his works of healing 
and helping tended to his physical exhaustion, we fail of 
gaining the comfort from a sense of his sympathy with 
us in our toils and trials that the Bible story entitles us 
to enjoy. Yet there are Christians who seem to lose 
sight of the true humanity of Jesus, and of the Bible 
teachings on that subject. Referring to Bishop Warren’s 
comments on the strain of the physical and mental trials 
of Jesus in Gethsemane, a correspondent in [inois asks: 


Cost of Heart Service 


What does Bishop Warren mean by “miracles of healing 
took the vigor out of him”? Could Christ’s divine power ex- 
erted in any way affect the human body ? 


Jesus never gave help to another without a cost to him- 
self, His human nature felt the strain of every human 
word or deed of love. It is said of him in the Gospels, 
that when “the multitude sought to touch him” “power 
came forth from him and healed them all; ” and that 
even when one poor woman came behind him, and 
touched him for her healing, Jesus perceived that ‘“‘ power 
had gone forth” from him, and given her wholeness. 
What he gave to others of his divine power was a cost to 
himeelf in his human nature; and so it is always with 
every disciple of Christ. If he helps another, he must 
feel the cost of his well-doing. 


eS... 


Oue of the greatest helps to learning 
is a desire and purpose of learning. 
Whether one studies under a teacher 
or without a teacher, unless one wants to learn, and is 
determined to learn, little is likely to come of it; but if 
one will learn he will learn, teacher or no teacher. Re- 
cently a California woman asked, in these columns, 
whether she could learn Greek without a teacher, and 
counsel was given her accordingly. Now a Massachu- 
setts woman wants to speak on the subject out of her 
experience. She says: 


Studying without a 
Teacher 


I am always intensely interested in the contents of your 
paper, and the Notes on Open Letters are frequently most help- 
ful and suggestive. I am tempted to reply to your California 
correspondent in the issue of May 4, and be audacious enough 
to add to your reply a bit from my own experience. If she have 
an aptitude for languages, besides her other attainments, I see no 
reason why she should not read the New Testamentin the original 
Greek. I had just the rudiments of the Greek, on leaving the 
high-school when a girl, and did not take it up again until my 
own children began to study it. Now, although not an old lady, 
my great delight and recreation is to take up my Greek Testa- 
ment, and, although I cannot read it as fluently as English, it 
is a pleasure to go to the root meanings of the words, and see 
their varied-use. So much light is let in upon the Word, and 
I seem to see God’s thought with a more clear vision, and I am 
lifted up to a higher plane of living. Tell your correspondent 
that “‘ Word Studies in the New Testament,” by Bishop Vin- 
cent, is also a help, as well as Professor Green’s “ Introdne- 
tion.” How happy I was, recently, to find the literal meaning 


of “sincere” and pure” as used in Philippians 1 : 10 and 
2 Peter 3 : 1, eélikrines,—the being viewed in the bright sun- 
light, and found without a flaw ! J 








When Mither Comes Aroun’ 
By President J. E. Rankin 


HEN mither comes aroun’, 
To ken if a’ is right, 
Ah! then, we bairns maun cuddle down, 
Por she puffs out the light. 
She speirs if we our-pray’rs ha’e said 
And hushes ilka soun’, 
And aff to sleep draps ilka head, 
When mither comes aroun’, 


When mither comes aroun’, 
Tt is nae time for fun; 

The scattered pillows a’ aré foun’; 
The mischief a’ is done. 

Though we ha’e been as boisterous 
As any boys in town, 

She only has to leuk at us, 
When mither comes aroun’, 


When mither comes aroun’, 
She seems to walk as though 

Her feet were treadin’ holy groun’, 
She wore a robe o’ snow, 

As though she kept her angel-guard, 
As though wi’ glory crowned: 

All’s weel! we ken wi’ watch and ward, 
When mither comes arotn’. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
ra 


Jews in Jerusalem and Palestine 


By the Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 
Formerly United States Consul at jorasaion, 


- QUESTION that is very frequently put to me is 
one in regard to the number of Jews in Jerusalem 
and Palestine. It is‘well known that the Turkish gov- 
ernment makes no complete census of the population of 
the empire, at the same time every Mohammedan male 
is enrolled, partly for purposes of taxation, and partly 
because of his liability to military service ; so that by a 
certain method of calculation they arrive at a sort of 
enumeration which is approximately correct. The Turks 
are reluctant to publish these statistics, hence foreigners 
seldom ask for them, but castabout for some other means 
of ascertaining the number of inhabitants of any given 
city or province. There is room here, of course, for esti- 
mates of varying amounts, and this fact must be thought 
of in answering the present question. 

Looking at Jerusalem alone, we must remember that 
it is a small place, and the number of inhabitants limited, 
the best authorities as recently as 1875 placing the entire 
number at not over twenty-four thousand. Baedeker, 
in 1894, gives forty thousand, and allows the possibility 
of there being forty-three thousand people in the city. 
Still some persons, when they speak or write of its popu- 
lation, are perfectly reckless in their figures, and put 
down amounts which they must see are simply fabulous 
if they give the subject a moment’s attention. For in- 
stance, I have seen ‘it stated in journals which claim our 
respect, that there were in Jerusalem at the present time 
a hundred thousand Jews; again, that there were eighty 
thousand; and, again, that there were fifty thousand. 
Likewise that there were in all Palestine a hundred and 
fifty thousand Jews, and another statement that, within 
seven years past, not less than a hundred thousand Jews 
had arrived in that country. I will not say that the 
smallest amount here given is as wild as the largest, but 
every one of these statements is wild, nothing else than 
very poor guess-work, and I venture to assert that-every 
one of them was made by persons who spoke without 
serious reflection, but simply at random. How such 
exaggerated numbers get abroad and find believers, I do 
not know. A person’s reputation for accuracy would 
be ruined forever were he to make similar incredible 
statements respecting the population of London or 
Boston. 

What I had in mind when I mentioned estimates were 
those based upon the most reliable data, For example: 
1. There are im the eity nine consulates, and each has 
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under its protection a number of Jews. These amount 
all together to several thousand, Consular details are 
accessible, although not to everybody. 2. The Spanish 
Jews form a large element in the population of the city, 
but they have resided there for centuries, and have, of 
course, nothing to do with Spain, for they are all Turkish 
subjects. Every male of this class is recorded on account 
of the military tax. 3. The Jews from every country 
have their separate “ communities,” or organizations, for 
the purpose (largely) of receiving and distributing the 
money sent from different parts of the world to aid the 
Jews of the Holy City. These communities have their 
heads and secretaries, and the number of families and 
individuals is carefully recdrded. 4, The various schools 
for Jewish children have the names of the pupils en- 
rolled, and the number of families represented, and this 
is an important help in answering our question. 5. 
The heads of the synagogues know the number of fami- 
lies attending each, and there are almost no non-syna- 
gogue-goers in the city. 6. If we go away from the 
city to the colonies, we can get numbers that are abso- 
lutely correct; for every individual, man, woman, and 
child, is counted. 7. In the cities and towns other than 
Jerusalem where Jews are found, the number given, 
as it is not large in any case with the single exception of 
Safed, is the more likely to be ascertainable, and there- 
fore accurate. 

These sources of information (ihere are others which I 
need not specify in detail) I have taken pains to mention 
in order to show the reader the basis upon which my 
calculations rest. I spent two months in my investiga- 
tions, and twelve months later went over the entire work 
anew. The English consul and myself agreed that we 
do this work as thoroughly as possible, and that each 
should do it independently of the other. Some time 
elapsed before we compared results, and eighteen months 
later I learned that the French consul had meantime been 
making a similar calculation for himself. It turned out 
that our estimates were nearly thesame; namely, 25,000, 
25,322, and 27,000 Jews in Jerusalem. Outside of Jeru- 
salem, Jews are found only in the following towns: Acre, 
Haifa, Hebron, Jaffa, Nablous, Ramleh, Safed, and 
Tiberias,—in all 15,131, and in the colonies 2,800, which, 
with the middle number here mentioned for Jerusalem, 
would make 43,253 Jews in Palestine. The careful way 
in which these estimates were made, with free access to 
every possible source of information, insures a result as 
nearly correct as possible under existing circumstances. 
Certainly no one can with any show of reasog deny that 
it is the most accurate census made in recent years of the 
Jewish population of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

Murray’s new “ Handbook for Syria and Palestine” 
(1892) gives the number of Jews in Jerusalem as forty- 
two thousand. The person who wrote this guide-book 
was in Jerusalem only a few days, and could himself 
have made no examination of the question whatever. 
The English missionaries to the Jews put the number at 
forty thousand; but the fact should be stated that, owing 
to the bitter opposition to their work, some of the im- 
portances sources of information were not accessible to 
them, and hence their calculations cannot rest upon the 
most reliable data, The person who claimed te have 
made a “ census” of the Jews in Safed for the English 
mission reported a number which was greater than the 
entire population, including Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians, Such evidence could be of little value. 

The entire population of Jerusalem, by arly reasonable 
method of computation, cannot exceed forty-seven thou- 
sand ; namely, eight thousand Christians, twelve thou- 
sand Mohammedans, and twenty-seven thousand Jews. 
Between twenty-seven thousand and the two other 
amounts—forty thousand and forty-two thousand—there 
is a discrepancy of thirteen thousand or fifteen thousand, 
—a vast difference, showing that something is wrong. 
Forty thousand Jews would make eight thousand 
families, for which the same number. of houses or tene- 
ments would be required. It is absurd to think of that 
number of Jewish houses existing in Jerusalem. Twenty- 
seven thousand would require fifty-two hundred houses 
or tenements, and it seems incredible that there should 
be even so many as this. 

‘I have heard it alleged by some people that many 
Jews in Jerusalem are not enrolled anywhere. They 
assert that the Government has minimized the number 
on its books, and also that many Jews have escaped the 
notice of Government, consulates, synagogues, and 
schools. In reply, it may be said for the Government, 
that, as every male Jew who is a Turkish subject is 
taxed, they are anxious to enrol evéry one, and not in- 
frequently they claim those that are actually under the 
protection of some consulate. From much personal and 
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troublesome experience I know that they keep a sharp 
lookout for cases of this kind, We may admit that a few 
score, scarcely a few hundreds might escape notice; but 
when it is asserted that the number of this class amounts 
to thirteen thousand or more in a place the area of 
which does not exceed that of amedium-sized New Eng- 
land village, the statement nullifies itself by its extrava- 
gance. 

In July, 1891, the Turkish Government issued an 
order forbidding the immigration of Jews into Palestine, 
and since that date very few have arrived, and the num- 
ber in Jerusalem has not increased. This act was pub- 
lished throughout the world as “‘a fresh example of per- 
secution of the Jews,” but the Turks claimed the right 
to protect themselves against what they considered an 
objectionable class, the same as the United States claims 
the right to protect itself against the Chinese, During 
the fifteen years previous to this date (1891), the influx 
of Jews had been considerable, but the wealth of the 
city was not thereby increased. On the contrary, its 
burdens became heavier and its poverty and misery more 
apparent, not to say appalling; so that in every way 
this order was a most fortunate thing for the Jews 
already there, and the wisest thing for the city that 
could have been devised. 

Early in 1891 many persons were speaking (and these 
accounts appeared in foreign journals) of the great num- 
ber of Jews that were constantly arriving in Palestine, 
especially at Jaffa, and at last the consuls and others 
began to ask where these new comers were. We learned 
that they did not go to the colonies, nor to Hebron, nor 


Safed, and we knew certainly that-they did not come to 


Jerusalem. By investigation we learned that the boat- 
men at Jaffa were in the habit of counting each indi- 
vidual Jew who landed as one family, so that, if ten 
persons arrived, ten families were reported; if fifty indi- 
viduals arrived, fifty families were reported. Who 
originated this vicious method of counting we do not 
know, but it is certain that some of the Jews themselves 
encouraged it, and the agents of certain societies en- 
gaged in raising money for poor Jews in Palestine 
helped to circulate these strange and false reports in 
Europe, England, and America. 

For many years the writer has been deeply interested 
in the Jews, and has done everything in his power for 
their welfare, and he knows that he expresses the senti- 
ment of many intelligent Jews when he protests against 
the current exaggerations of their numbers in Palestine, 
and against the rose-colored inducements held out for 
them to settle in that Jand, since both injure the cause of 
real Jewish progress. 


Andover, Mass. 
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Present-Day Heroines on the 
Mission Field 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


INCE the Apostle of the Gentiles paid eloquent 
tribute, in the sixteenth chapter of Romans, to a 
noble company of female helpers, what numbers of hon- 
orable women of every age and nation have exhibited 
similar heroic consecration! Frequently have they 
realized the force of W ordsworth’s observation, ‘‘Through 
love, through hope, through faith’s transcendent dower, 
we feel that we are greater than we know.” Christianity 
has been more beauteously adorned by their services, 
and—notably in the nineteenth century—their labors 
have begun to revolutionize in heathen lands woman’s 
estate and sense of destiny. They have brought im- 
mortal light to perishing life, and to these who are 
uniting the women of all climes together in an unbroken 
circle of sisterhood a portraiture of the mother of Robert 
Browning is eminently applicable,—that where she was 
there was no need of heaven, because her presence 
made it. 

The heroines belonging to the earlier part of this cen- 
tury dreamed not of the glory attaching to their pioneer- 
ship. Stars in the darkness once, they now shine with 
deepening luster. The names of Ann H. Judson, Miss 
Fiske, Mary Moffat, Miss Fay and Miss Field of China, 
Mrs. Prayn of Japan, and kindred souls of former years, 
are surrounded to-day by a galaxy of bright witnesses, 
From these inspiration has been derived like that which 
missionaries are said to have experienced when gazing 
at the simple tomb of Dr. Livingstone’s wife beneath the 
baobab-tree at Shapunga, up the Zambesi waterway. 
Women of this type, the story of whose joys has never 
been told within the walls of time, merit the encomium 


which Longfellow expressed in his poem “Santa Filo- 
mena,” to the praise of Florence Nightingale: 
“ Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low!” 


What is known as zenana work, principally consist- 
ing of educational and medical activities, has won tri- 
umphsof which even Christendom has faint knowledge. 
India, China, Turkey, and North Africa have especially 
been identified with these operations, Woman’s gentle 
ministry in Hindostan, whether composed of British or 
American societies, or the Lady Dufferin Fund, is ad- 
mitted by intelligent Hindoos to be one of the strongest 
conquering forces for Christ in that vast empire, In 
this and corresponding spheres Mrs, Karmarkar of Bom- 
bay, Madame Sorabji Cavalier, Pundita Ramabai, and 
others, are a fraction of a glorious company who worthily 
tread in the footsteps of A. L. O. E. (Miss Tucker),—a 
name treasured wherever known,—and the now lamented 
Miss Louisa M. Hook of Calcutta, a missionary of the 
Women’s Union Missionary Society (U. 8. A.), whoclung 
to her post with extraordinary fidelity, only taking one 
furlough during her long term of service beginning in 
1868, and was instrumental in securing numerous laborers 
for the redemption of the women of India. The North 
Africa Mission, embracing Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, has over a score of women missionaries, whose 
solitary stedfastness and fervid devotion deserve wider 
appreciation, 

A forerunner of this band was the venerated Miss 
Tulloch, to the memory of whom the Tulloch Memorial 
Hospital at Tangier has been erected on the spot where 
she “ fell asleep,” and in which hundreds of patients of 
every race, color, and African speech, are annually re- 
ceived, Miss Herdman, the first lady missionary to 
Fez, some ten years ago, is a distinguished member of 
a group of Jadies whose ministry is unsurpassed in re- 
lieving sadly neglected sisters on North African soil, 

China and adjacent countries have enjoyed ardent 
and gracious messengers of the gospel. The life work 
of Miss Baxter, a herald of medical missions in Hong 
Kong, is gratefully cherished, More recently the evan- 
gelistic endeavors of Miss Geraldine Guinness may be 
linked with the resolution, single-mindedness, and en- 
durance of Miss Taylor in her missionary journey to far 
Thibet, In a greater measure have the unique achieve- 
ments of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop commanded notice 
and admiration. It is not too much to say that no lady 
of any communion or period in the history of the Church 
of Christ has traveled, investigated, or contributed so 
extensively, in order to bring the claims of suffering and 
degraded woman in Eastern empires before the attention 
of God’s people. Her undaunted chivalry and indiffer- 
ence to privations joins Mrs, Bishop’s record with those 
of the late Mrs. Schauffler or Mrs. Murilla B. Ingalls of 
Thonzé, Burmah. The narrative of MissSeymour’stwenty- 
five years’ toil in Harpoot is another admirable illustra- 
tion of the power of missionary enthtsiasm, When her 
semi-jubilee was recently celebrated in Boston, she pre- 
ferred that a gift to herself might be used on behalf of 
her spiritual flock. Add to these the chronicle of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Tonjoroff’s almost unexampled ministrations 
in Bulgaria, so crowded with graphic events since 1872. 
In conjunction with her esteemed husband, this genuine 
heroine of the faith is making Philippopolis a fountain 
of healing and a refuge for the oppressed. Lives thus 
expended tell us again, in Lucy Larcom’s sweet lines: 

“ We need, each and all, to be needed, 
To feel we have something to give 
Toward soothing the moan of earth's hunger; 
And we know that then only we live 
When we feed one another, as we have been fed, 
From the hand that gives body and spirit their bread.” 


Nor has Darkest Africa lacked the presence of the 
King’sambassadors, Howself-abnegatingly Miss Mary L, 
Whately gave her entire strength and means in founding 
Christian schools and a medical mission in Cairo, dating 
from 1860, and only terminating with her widely mourned 
decease thirty years afterwards! The name of Madame 
Coillard sheds a halo over the Barotsi Mission, and of 
worthy mention also is Mrs, C. J. Laffin, who traveled 
the greater length of a journey to Efulen, a station of the 
Presbyterian Board, and was the first white woman to 
penetrate the interior behind the coast-belt at Batanga, 
West Africa. On the same continent, by the Congo, the 
hazardous labors of Mjss Silvey among the Bayansi have 
become familiar, and those of Miss Igabeila Nassau, who 
made this good confession from her station on the Ogowe 
River, Western Africa: “In lonely places, with only 
three or four trusted Christian natives, surrounded by 





























































































































































































crowds of wild people, neither by day nor by night have 
I feared, though, doubtless, there was at times reason for 
doing so.”” These assuredly are counted in the gallery 
of the faithful who are to rule td world in Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The islands of the sea suggest nusiihers in the 
miseionary apostleship of women. In illustration of these 
may be cited Mrs, Lawes, the honored wife of Dr. W. G. 
Lawes of Southeastern New Guinea, or Maggie White- 
cross Paton of America, whose letters, just published, 
set forth the unconscious manner of life pursued and 
crowned, 

To these bearers of the cross, the Church of God is 
everywhere a standing debtor. They have shown the 
strength of the controlling spirit of Jesus Christ, and how 
truly the love of the Lord passeth all things for illumi- 
nation. Not discouraged by the complex problems 
around them, or the vastness of the field awaiting har- 
vest, they have proved an unswerving belief in God’s 
promise by a wealth of strenuous and unceasing self- 
sacrifice, answering to that aspect of martyrdom deline- 
ated in “ A Vision of Saints : ” 


“ For what is martyrdom but witness borne 
To God and truth, in body as in soul, 
Through life and death, through sudden stress of pain, 
Or lifelong suffering, witness to the right? ” 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
Ho 
Three Hints 


By James L. Hill, D.D. 


LASS OrGANIZATION.—One of our best teachers 
came to me recently, and exclaimed in dismay 
that one of the girls in her class tarried after Sunday- 
school to say to her confidingly that she wanted “ to 
belong to something.” Little girls sometimes, when 
they are well acquainted, will say right out what many 
others feel. This little lady became conscious of that 
budding instinct which makes her father’s club and a 
woman’s club so popular, Disguise it as we may, beside 
one’s respect for the teacher, he wants also to feel that 
he stands in lateral relations to others like himself. A 
young person will often go outside of the Sunday-school 
‘to find himself met in this regard, and a great religious 
Opportunity is lost. Class organization develops esprit 
de corps. It chimes with the new tendency of things in 
colleges, where, religiously, young people, though they 
have teachers, so largely educate one another. 

Once Albert Hopkins or “the Amherst Socrates” 
led, chiefly, in the development of the Christian life of 
young men. Now they organize together, and depend 
upon and stimulate one another. Thus the most suc- 
cessful class in any Sunday-school is the mutual class. 
To it, organized as such, we have found it stimulating to 
give the care of one or more of the families of the poor. 
It starts the sympathies and gives animation to their 
councils. We have found it well thereafter always to 
recognize or approach the class through its officers or 
appointees, This forces it to work in its corporate form. 
Occasion is proffered, moreover, to put some slight re- 
sponsibilities upon pupils, and to attach them to the 
achool by giving to them their official recognition. When 
Dr, Lawson of Selkirk wanted to win to himself a rather 
refractory member, he asked a quaint and sagacious lady 
wkat he should do, “Oh!” said she, “just make him a 
pin o’ the tabernacle, doctor, and he’ll trouble you nae 
mair.” He became at once an attached friend and a 
warm coadjutor. 

The pendulum has swung from the times when the 


boy was nothing to the time when the boy is everything. 


There is need of some revision of the means taken to 
attract youth. It is a suggestive truth that at length 
every scholar is held to his place in the Sunday-school by 
something or by somebody. It is often the teacher, but 
we all know cases where the class feeling is strong, and 
the teacher is not remarkable. It is in some instances 
the class associations that hold like a cable. No teacher 
has done his utmost to interest and retain his scholars 
who has not effected a class organization having officers 
and having work. 

To delinquents in the matter of attendance young people 
ean be led to say to one another what teachers hesitate 
to mention, and a form of social force is brought to bear 
to secure constancy of presence which other influences 
are powerless to bestow. With the inerease in the size 
of the class comes§an added stimulus, which numbers 
always afford, and both pupils and teacher feel an in- 
creased interest over those days when the teacher did all 
the talking, and th-#went out and did all the work. 


THE SUNDAY SC 


‘Herp Up tug Harp HiLit.—Uncommon opportu- 
nities of observation have revealed to me the fact that 
many superintendents of primary departments can in- 
terest and lead little children in their exercises and 
Bible studies for twenty-five minutes that cannot do so 
with spirit and zest and profit for three-quarters of an 
hour. There are physical limitations in this matter 
with many superintendents and teachers, Whether the 
primary department is taught en bloc, or whether divided 
into classes, as soon as weariness develops the interest 
begins to flag. While we have always preferred young 
teachers for little children, as they are less disturbed 
than some older and more impatient people are by the 
restlessness of the boys and girls, and while a superin- 
tendent endowed with natural aptitudes arid possessing 
undisputed control of everything is indispétisable, still it 
is found that a fresh voice and a new face and a different 
mental movement impart new animation to the last por- 
tion of the session. We accordingly have adopted Na- 
poleonic tactics, and keep our best force in reserve, She 
—always the same one—comes into action just when a 
fresh, new, bold strike is needed to mark the day. In 
the infant department and in all meetings for children a 
good deal of personality is wanted in the administration. 
This is the newest thing in dealing with the young. A 
form of conceit keeps some people from accepting fresh 
and vital and invigorating help in the conduct of a 
primary department. No one ever knew as much as 
such leaders think they know about the conduct of a 
class. Thus oftentimes, in vanity, a superintendent will 
seek to shield her class from all other influénces except 
her own, Children like variety. 

They cannot be expected to pay continuous attention 
to one person simply on account of her moral worth. 
Before the load begins to drag at all heavily, when the 
last ascent that occurs in the road is reached, we have 
learned the wisdom of hitching on another horse. This 
arrangement has the indirect effect of inducing the su- 
perintendent of the infant department to say her best 
things first. As her time is limited, she seeks at once to 
make an impression. She expends vitality freely, and 
seeks to rule only by bidding for the attention, knowing 
that she will not have to interest the children long, as her 
efforts, which may well be her best, will soon be supplanted 
by the army of the reserve. ‘ 

Levetine Up.—As the first need of most schools is 
a better knowledge of what other schools are doing, so 


the distinct lack in the work of many teachers could be 


supplied by an intelligent acquaintance with what other 
teachers are putting into practice. We acquire the best 
things in use in other schools by visiting them, and by 
attendance upon Sunday-school conventions; and we 
benefit ourselves by the experience and successes of other 
instructors, chiefly by means of a teachers’-meeting. Sir 
William Hamilton used to say that, of every ten things 
he knew, he had learned nine of them in conyersation. 
Much as we learn from books, we can learn more from 
men. Books, Socrates complained, will not talk back, 
and, even when questioned, they do not reply. The ex- 
perience and the successful methods developed by one 
teacher ought to be held in trust for all others in the 
school. At the teachers’-meeting, the discouraged and 
the uninterested come into touch with the enthusiastic 
and the devoted, Persons that walk much together will 
get one another’s step. When, because of the multiplied 
helps in acquiring the Sunday-school lesson indepen- 
dently, the teachers’-meeting has languished, one method 
of rehabilitation has been so successful that it is named. 
When Benjamin Franklin was asked how friendship 
could be revived with a man who had become a little 
cool and estranged, the sage replied, “ Ask a favor of 
him.” So we have found that when it is desired to warm 
the hearts of all the teachers toward the superintendent 
and toward one another, it is well for him to ask a favor 
of them. Ascertain if, at an appointed time and place, 
they would be willing to answer, for example, these 
questions : 

1. In teaching the lesson, do you ever introduce items 
for the specific purpose of interesting the class, or do you 
depend upon the inherent interest in the subject-matter 
of the lesson ? 

2. Do you at the end of the lesson take up the threads 
and tie them in a knot, or do you make the applications 
of the truths as you go along? 

8. Do you mean to rest your instruction on all the 
verses of the lesson, or do you find yourself inclined to 
proceed topically ? 

4. Have you ever found your class in a sort of im- 
pressible mood, so that you could push back the text of 
the lesson, and lead them in an unreserved, familiar, and 
almost confidential tuilk, in which you have become for 


the time a sort of pastor of the class as well as teacher, 
touching, it may be, upon religious decision, or be 
practical duty, or the immortal Jife? . 

The advantages of the occasional exercise of this pas 
toral function could be illustrated by its fruitfulness, as 
when, in our own Sunday-school, a teacher asked her 
scholars if they were present to hear themorning sermon 
upon “Secret Discipleship,” and, allowing herself to be 
drawn into a consideration of it, took up the points in 
the order in which they had been presented, and had tlie 
tearful, grateful joy of seeing every one of the young 
men in her class stand to make a. pronounced confession 
of Christ at our communion table, and:be received into 
our church, On the other hand, unless one teaches each 
Sunday the specific prescribed lesson, the scholars soon 
find that the hour will be spent in a running talk upon 
other matters, and will omit to prepare themselves upon 
the designated Scripture. 

Mutuality is, at the start, introduced into the revived 
teachers’-meeting by such a method as I have outlined, 
and this is. the first condition of its success. Teachers 
like to give-as well as take. Having come together, they 
see plainly that everybody is wiser than anybody. They 
find, too, that by conferring together they gain much that 
cannot be acquired from books and lesson-helps. A 
teachers’-meeting dignifies the office of instructor in the 
school, and makes a decided impression upon the schol- 
ars when it is known thatits gatherings are not without 
prayer that they may remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth. 

Salem, Mass. 


CFD’ 
Finding the Missionary 


A True Incident 
By the Rev. Frederic E. J, Lloyd 


T HAD been blowing a stiff breeze all day, and the 
sea ran so high outside the entrance to the Bay of 
Islands that it was with great difficulty that the fisher- 
men who had gone out to the fishing-grounds early in 
the morning were able to make the harbor. But the 
entire fleet, save one boat, reached port’ safely, and for 
‘hér grave fears were entertained. 

The time of the year was autuain; and “gales dering 
that season’ blow fiercely along the coast of Newfound- 
land. The missing fishing-boat contained two men, but, 
though their friends did not know it, they were safe. 
They had tried about the hour of noon to make harbor, 
but, failing to do so, they had put off to sea agzin with 
the intention of running to a small island a little to the 
north. 

As they drew towards the island, which they knew to 
be without an inhabitant, they were astonished-to see 
smoke as from a fire of wood. Indians, they thought, 
and they looked for their canoes, But, instead of a canoe, 
they saw a very small boat lying high and dry on the 
beach. Reaching the shore, they made a closer inspec- 
tion of the boat, and they were astonished to discover 
that it’ was their beloved missionary’s little “tub,” as 
they called it, and they made haste to find its owner. 

Securing their own boat, they made their way through 
the thick spruce bushes to the spot'from whence the blue 
smoke wreaths were still issuing. 

A few steps brought them to a well-built wigwam, and 
on peeping within they saw the form of the beloved 
missionary bending over the fire, busily cooking a little 
food. Mr. Curling welcomed the bestormed fisher- 
men, and, when his meal was cooked, it was shared in by 
three instead of one. The missionary had been over- 
taken by the gale on his way north to visit the settlement 
of Cow Head, but, being unable to proceed in the teeth 
of the wild nor’easter, he had dropped off and put into 
the little island until the weather should moderate. 

After supperwas over,—for it was now eventide,—and 
a good blazing fire had been built in the center of the 
wigwam, the missionary conducted a service,—and such 
aservice it was! Full of sincerity, full of beauty, and 
in the rudest of temples! Outside the wind fretted and 
moaned through the trees; inside the embers cracked, 
and the sparks lit up the green boughs of the wigwam 
roof; but above all there could have been heard the 
three voices singing a familiar hymn:to the praise of the 
great Creator, and then the earnost, pure-toned voice of 
the missionary either in prayer or exhortation. 

That service will never be forgotten by the two fisher- 
men, and the incident of their finding Mr, Curling, as 
described above, has had a far-reaching influence on the 
hearts and the live’ of the humble, aprangnting fisher-fo!& 
of old Terra Nova. 


Bloomington, Ji. 
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The Garden Home Missionary 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


: YOU are seven years old, seven years and two 
days, as Ellice was, you know that one whole day 
is a very, very long time. Older people do not under- 
stand quite how long it really is, and they hurry about, 
here and there, just as if there were not twelve sunny 
hours between the time when the yellow sun comes 
smiling over the hill and the time when, all tired and 
flushed, he lays his head on another hill’s purple shoul- 
der and goes to sleep. 

Ellice’s mother was sure that a day was only a little 
while, but Ellice knew better; so the mother hastily 
washed the breakfast dishes, made the house tidy, and 
changed her dress, and Ellice sat on the garden steps, and 
wondered if she would grow any before mother came 
home at night. 

There were only two of them in the small house, and 
one had to work very hard to get bread and milk and 
dresses and hats and shoes for the other. 

“Mother,” asked Ellice, her blue eyes full of tears, 
** must you stay all day?” 

“Yes, dear. It’s a house to clean, and mother won’t 
be home before tea-time ; but I’ve put your lunch on the 
table here, and you’ll have the cats and the dollies for 
company.” 

“ Must I be tied, mother?” 

Mrs. Fuller looked troubled. 

“I’m afraid so, dear. You know mother is afraid to 
leave her little girl untied. The wagons might run over 
you, pet, or you might fall into the brook.” 

So the long rope was brought out, and fastened to the 
piazza, while the other end went around Ellice’s waist. 
She backed off, to see how much: range it allowed her. 
She could go to the very edge of the brook, then around 
to the doll house under the willow, down the garden 
path where the early flowers were coming up, and ever 
#0 far into the house. 

When her mother bent to kiss her good-by, Ellice’s 
arms clung fast to her neck, and there was a choked 
little whisper in her ear: 

“Can’t I go to mission band this afternapn? Can’t 

' you come home in time?” 

It was hard for Mrs. Fuller to say “no,” but it was a 
word that she had had to say to herself as well as to 
Ellice a great many times, 

“No, dearie,’ she said. ‘“ You must give up the 
mission band to-day. Perhaps you will find some mis- 
sion work to do here at home. It would be real mission 
work to keep little Ellice patient and contented,— 
wouldn’t it?” 

When mother went away, Ellice sat down by the brook 
and thought about it.. The brook seemed to think as 
mother did; it smiled the way she did, and it had little 
twinkles in its eyes like hers. “Something here at home, 
something, something, something,” it said over and over 
between the smiles. And Ellice smiled back. She did 
care so much what mother and the brook thought. 

Just then she noticed at the water’s edge a tiny fern, 
half uprooted by some mischance, and now drooping on 
the moss, its leaves uncurled and dying, All in a mo- 
ment the brook put an idea in Ellice’s head. “ Some- 
thing here at home,” it kept saying faster and faster and 
more and more loudly. 

Leaning far over, Ellice reached out, dug a little hole, 
and put the fern roots firmly in, pressing the earth 
around them. Her little brown hand made a cup, and 
Ellice and the brook watered the fern leaves until they 
began to revive. Then Ellice laughed to herself. “I’m 
a home mish’nary,” she said, and hurried off to find 
something else to do. 

Here wasadry patch of grass, where a board had been 
lying all winter. She must carry water for that, and 
there was a dipper on the piazza. Back and forth she 
hurried, pouring on the water until all the tufts of yel- 
low grass looked grateful. 

Then she found a big ant whose hole had been stopped 
up by a falling pebble. The poor fellow tugged and 
pulled, and ran around and around the stone, but could 
not move it, The home missionary took a little twig, 
and opened the ant’s front door for him, smiling to see 
how he scuttled down the stairs to tell his family. 

A little farther on, in the garden path, lay a grass- 
hopper with all the hop gone out of him. Ellice didn’t 
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like grasshoppers when they hopped on her dress or flew 
in her face, so at first she thought she would let him 


alone. As she turned away, the rope caught her feet, 


and over she tumbled on the grass. When shescrambled 
up she went at once to the grasshopper. She could get 
up when she fell down, and he couldn’t ; so she must go 
to help him. The trouble was with his wing; it seemed 
to be torn, and he couldn’t get about even when he was 
lifted up. So Ellice brought a maple leaf; and covered 
him up from the sun. 

By this time it was lunch-time, and the bread and milk 
on the table had to be eaten. Two brown cookies were 
carried out into the garden, and one was crumbled up 
under the willow tree for the birds, who twittered and 
chirped as they shared E}lice’s lunch, and then put their 
wise little heads on one side to look a “ thank-you” to 
the missionary. 

It took the rest of the afternoon to examine the morn- 
ing’s work, The fern and the yellow grass looked ever 
so much better, the big ant had all his family hard at 
work running in and out the open front door, and the 
grasshopper felt well enough to get home. So when the 
beautiful short day was over, when the tired sun felt just 
as much like going to sleep as Ellice did, and when the 
little girl was curled up in mother’s arms, she told all 
about her busy day. 

“We had a mission band here at home,” she said, 
smiling on mother’s shoulder, “ and there were only two 
of us in it, I was one, and who was the other, mother 
dear?” 

But mother had guessed the answer. 
she said. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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Birthday Methods 


ECOGNITION of the Sunday-school scholar’s birth- 
day is of advantage in more ways than one,—not 
the least in associating it in his mind with Christ and 
a loving trust. Whatever the older Christian’s de- 
nominational preferences may be, he will sympathize 
with the Rev. W. E. Johnson, rector of the ritualistic 
Church of the Redeemer, New York, whosays: “ We are 
greatly delighted at the increase of the number of per- 
sons who observe their. birthdays by. an attendance at 
mass. That?sweet haif-hour with Christ, into which you 
bring all the tender memories that the day calls forth to 
you, will be with you all the year, to make your life of 
greater worth to those among whom you live.” 

In the Sunday-school the birthday of the teacher or 
the superintendent is not so often remembered as it 
might be to good purpose. Recently, in the Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday-school of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia, there was a profitable recognition 
of the birthday of the superintendent, Mr. George C. 
Thomas. In fact, he asked for a birthday present. It 
happened that the Sunday on which the school was to 
make an offering to Bishop Whipple’s work among the 
Dakota Indians was the superintendent’s birthday, and 
he asked that the school would honor his anniversary by 
making the contribution unusually large. Thé result 
was an offering of nearly seventy-five dollars, At the 
same time “the superintendent was the recipient of 
many personal congratulations on the occasion of his 
birthday.” 

Sunday-school methods of remembering the scholars’ 
birthdays usually include blanks to be filled by the 
scholar’s parents, a record book, birthday cards or let- 
ters, birthday offerings, and a form of exercises, 

The blank may be a card or leaflet, headed with the 
name of the school, and a request to the parents to 
“ please fill out the blanks and return the form next 
Sunday,” with the date of its issue, On the form are 
blanks for the scholar’s name and address, and the year, 
month, and day of his birth. It is stated that the pur- 
pose is to keep a record of the scholar’s birthday, and it 
is signed by the superintendent or the leader of the 
primary department. The new scholar, by taking the 
form home and returning it, becomes interested in 
the method, as a first act in associating his birthday with 
spiritual things in the Sunday-school. It also connects 
the parents with the school and the child’s teacher. It 
serves, too, to aid the superintendent in grading the 
scholars according to age. In many schools the blanks 
are filed for three or four weeks, until it is certain that 
the new scholar is to be a permanent one, 


“The brook,” 


The record of the blanks is then transferred to the 
birthday book. This may be purchased from any pub- 
lisher of “Sunday-school supplies,” or may be home- 
made. If the latter, its pages should be ruled in col- 
umns, somewhat in this order: A narrow column 
headed “Number,” in which the scholar’s class or 
school number may be recorded; two wide columns, 
headed “Name” and “ Residence” (or “ Address’’); 
two columns, each an inch or more in width, for “ Date 
of Admission” to the school and for the “ Birthday” 
record, in each of which month, day, and year are to be 
noted; and a final wide column for “ Remarks” (or 
“Memoranda’”’), in which may be recorded whatever 
notice is taken of the birthday, or the scholar’s removal 
or death. A supplemental list, perhaps in the back of 
the record book, is of value, in which the scholars’ 
names are arranged in the order of their birthdays, so 
that the teacher has all of January or all of August to- 
gether, and can see at a glance, whose birthday is next to 
have recognition. Sometimes the book is divided into 
twelve parts or months, the scholar’s name being entered 
under the month in which his birthday occurs. If the 
school should be so unfortunate as to be closed for a 
time, in winter or summer, the superintendent or primary * 
leader will not forget to take the record book, as a re- 
minder of the birthday to be noticed in due time, and as 
a call to special prayer for that child on that day. 

Birthday cards are often mailed a few days before the 
child’s birthday, or given out the Sunday before, as a 
reminder to bring the birthday offering the next Sunday, 
The supply houses furnish these in Jarge variety, suitably 
worded. 

Sometimes a birthday letter accompanies the card; 
sometimes it is sent later, written on the child’s birthday, 
The birthday letter is the individual expression of the 
teacher or superintendent to that particular scholar, It 
is suited to personal need, and adapted to present cir- 
cumstances, is an expression of love, and always points 
to Christ. Thus, with a common object and theme, no 
two letters are just alike. An illustration may be taken 
from specimens given by a successful primary teacher at 
a meeting of the International Primary Union,—copies 
of letters actually written by her: 


MY DEAR HARRY: 

This, I suppose, will be my last birthday letter to you. 
I am sorry to have you leave my room. I shall miss you, and 
I hope you are a litfle sorry to go. I will not forget you, but 
will still think of you as one of my boys, and pray for you just 
the same. Ten years old! That is old enough to think and 
pray for yourself. Pray each day, my dear boy, to have your 
heart full of love for Jesus, And as year after yedr your birth- 
day comes again, think of the teacher who loves you, and on 
that day will be taking your name to God in prayer, and ask- 
ing him for his loving care over you. Hoping you will live to 
see many years, and become a useful man, I am your loving 
friend and teacher. 


And it is testified that, when the birthday letter be- 
comes a part of the customary method of the school, it 
is looked forward to with eagernegs by the scholar, and 
often remembered when other letters are forgotten. 

The~usual bitthday offering is a penny for each year 
of the scholar’s age. If the custom of birthday offerings 
runs through the whole school, including men and wo- 
men, the sum is not alwayssmall. Not long ago, a little 
boy in the primary department of the Jewish Sunday- 
school of Keneseth Israel Temple, Philadelphia, “dropped 
into the penny-box eighty pennies, in honor of his grand- 
ma’s eightieth birthday; ’”’ and frequent additions are 
made to the same box by adult friends of the children, a 
penny per year. Birthday offerings are usually given to 
some missionary cause at home or abroad. Sometimes 
they are devoted to increasing the Sunday-school library ; 
sometimes a part is given to the library and a part to 
benevolences. Miss Martha Winstock, superintendent 
of the primary department in Keneseth Israel, writes: 
“The idea is carried throughout the whole school, but 
originated in the primary department. It nets quite a 
sum, almost all of which goes to the library, althqugh 
some is given to different children’s charities.” Miss 
Winstock gives the birthday order of exercises used in 
her department, which may be taken as typical. ‘“‘ The 
birthday child stands before the class, and the class wish 
him or her ‘ many happy returns’ in the following words : 


“We have for you, our dear little friend, many good wishes on 
this your birthday. May you grow up to be good and wise and 
strong. 


“ After that we sing a pretty birthday song, to be found 
in a Christian hymn-book. The children enjoy the ex- 
ercise very much, and not only bring their own birthday 
pennies, but those, very often, of their parenis and sisters 
and brothers.” 































































































































































ESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1895 
1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry 
2. April 14.~The Wicked Husbandmen... ‘ 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 8: rere ) 
3. April 21.—Watchful ness. .-Matt. 24: 42-51 
4, April 28.~—The Lord’s up Or............ccccccsecesesereessseresessenees Mark 14 : 12-26 
5, May 5.—The Agony in Gethsemane........................c0e000 Mark 14 : 32-42 
6. May 12.—Jesus before the High-Priest...........0...c0.0-c000ene Mark 14: 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus before Pilate... ..Mark 15 : 1-15 
8. May 26.—Jesus on the Cross............. .Mark 15 : 22-87 
9. June 2.—The Resurrection of Jesus.... «+ Mark 16: 1-8 
10, June 9.—The Walk to Emmavz.......... Luke & : 13-82 
Ti, June 16.—Peter and the Risen Lord 1.000000... ..ccccccccessseeeeees John 21 : 4-17 
18, June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words... Luke 84: 44-58 
18, June #.—Review,. 


coveee Mark 11 : 1-11 
soove Marke 12: 1-12 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
- 
Study 52.—The Lord’s Last 
Appearances 


I, Review. 

Recall Jesus’ repeated allusions to his death and resurrection. 
How did the disciples yeceive these teachings? Who of his 
friends stood by him during his trial and crucifixion? Who 
buried him? On what errand did certain of these seek the 
tomb early Sunday morning? What was the first inference 
from the-open and empty tomb? How did evidence accumu- 
late to prove that the Lord was risen, and how did it affect 
the disciples? Recall the successive appearances of Jesus on 
the day of the resurrection, and their effect on the disciples. 
How long an interval elapsed before the next recorded ap- 
pearance, and what reason may be inferred for the occasional 
nature of Jesus’ self-manifestations, and for their sudden 


character ? 


Il. Tae Brevican MareriaL.—Matthew 28 : 16-20; [Mark 
16 ; 15-20;] Luke 24; 44-53; John 21 : 1-24, 
1. By the Sea of Galilee (John 21: 1-24). Note that the 
Gospel of John has a natural conclusion at 20 : 30,31, and 
that chapter 21 follows.asasort of appendix, The type of 
the thinking, the mode of reference to the author (v. 7, comp. 
13; 23), and the style, all indicate-that the chapter is by the 
author of the Gospel. See Westcott’s note. By this addi- 
tion, John shows acquaintance with appearances of Jesus in 
Galilee, as well as in Judea. Matthew and Mark tell of 
none to the disciples in Judea; Luke tells of none in Galilee. 
Consider the conditions: The disciples had returned from 
Jerusalem (when, we do not know; see Andrews, p. 625), and, 
while at least the seven still kept together, they seem to have 
resumed their old occupations. Perhaps they were waiting 
for the appointed meeting (Matt. 28:16). Mark the night 
of bootless toil (comp. Luke 5 ;: 5), the presence of Jesus at 
early morning, the disciples’ ignorance, the simple question 
and its answer, Jesus’ suggestion and its result, the consequent 
recognition, Note Peter’s impulsiveness (comp. Luke 5 : 8; 
Matt, 14: 28-31; 16: 22; 17:4; John 13: 6-9; Matt, 26: 
38, 69-75; Gal. 2 : 11-13),—it appears that the others had to 
bring the fish to land,—the preparations already made for the 
breakfast, the record of the remarkable catch (the preserva- 
tion of the exact number suggests an old man’s memory), and 
the breakfast with the Master. The “ third time” doubtless 
refers to the appearances of Jesus to a company of the disciples. 
For the other two, see John 20: 19, 26, Consider the con- 
versation with Peter after breakfast. Note (Rev. Ver., marg.) 
that in the first two questions Jesus and Peter use different 
words for “love,” while the third time Jesus adopts Peter's 
word. Peter’s word suggests personal affection (it is used in. 
John 11: 36); Jesus speaks of purposeful devotion (so in 
Matt. 22 : 37). Observe how Peter refused now to boast 
at all of such devotion to the Master (contrast Matt. 26 : 33; 
John 13 : 36, 37). Note Peter’s reinstatement as a minister 
(comp. John 17:18). The threefold question obviously eug- 
gests the denials. Note the reference to Peter's future in this 
ministry, and observe the personal bearing of the whole inci- 
dent. Note Peter’s curiosity concerning John, and its rebuke. 
The misapprehension of this reply seems to have led to the 
addition of this piece to the Gospel. Consider the demand of 
. Jesus for a simple following. Mark the assertion that this 
record comes from an eye-witness. Consider this unlooked- 
for appearance of Jesus with his own, and its suggestion of 
his method with them during these forty days. 

2. The Mountain in Galilee (Matt. 28 : 1-20 [Mark 16: 
15-18]}). Note that this meeting was by appointment (Matt. 
28 : 16, comp. Mark 16: 7). All attempts to locate the 
mountain are futile. Opinions vary as to who the doubters 
were. Robinson (Harmony, note to section 170) thinks thar, 

after the experiences ig Jerusalem, none of the eleven conid 


fying with this appearance the one to the. five hundred 
brethren recorded by Paul (1 Cor. 15: 6), Andrews (p. 628) 
inclines to find the doubters among the eleven, Consider- 
Jesus’ words,—the claim (v. 18), the commission (vs. 19, 20a), 
and the promise {v. 206). On the placing of Mark 16 ; 15- 
18, see Riddle in Robinson’s Harmony (note to section 167). 

8. The Ascension ([Mark 16 : 19, 20]; Luke 24 : 44-53; 
comp. Acts1;1-11). For thetime ‘of the ascension, see Acts 
1:3. On the place, see Andrews (pp. 631-633). Note that 
only Luke and the paragraph added to Mark record the event 
(Luke 24 : 50-52, Acts 1: 9-11, Mark 16:19, 20). The fact 
was conceived to be involved in the resurrection (John 20 : 
17 ; comp. Acts 2: 33-36; 7 ; 55, 56). Note that Luke 24: 
44 seems naturally to belong to the time of the preceding 
verses, while verse 49 clearly belongs with verse 50, though 
verses 44-49 are all one piece. Probably Luke has given here 
a summary of words uttered on various occasions (see Riddle 
in Robinson, note to section 167). With verses 44-47, com- 
pare Luke 24: 25-27. Note the wide vision in verse 47 (comp. 
Acts1;:8; Matt. 28:19; Isa. 49; 6), and the command to wait 
for “ power” (comp. John 16: 7-14). Compare Luke’s two 
accounts of the event. Consider the homage of the disciples, 
and their return expectantly to Jerusalem. Contrast the de- 
spondent mood of the resurrection morning, and consider the 
lesson learned during these forty days. Note that henceforth 
the one immovable certainty for the disciples was the resur- 
rection of their Lord. 

Nors.— With the record of the resurrection in the Gospels, 
compare Paul’s summary in 1 Corinthians (15: 3-8). Seek 
to identify the instances he mentions, Note that the appear- 
ance to the five hundred may be the one otherwise described 
by Matthew; that the appearance to James (doubtless the 
Lord’s brother, Gal. 1: 19) is not elsewhere reported. Re- 
member that Paul’s account is the earliest that has come down 
to us, 


KY 
Aids to Specific Study 


I~ 


Lesson 12, June 23, 1895 
The Saviour’s Parting Words 


GoupEeNn Text: Go ye therefore, and teach ail nations.— 
Matt. 28: 19. 


Lesson Text 


(Luke 24: 44-53. Memory verses: 45-47.) 
Compare Acts 1 ; 1-12 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


44 And he said unto them, 44 And he said untothem,These 
These are the words which I are my words which I spake 
spake unto you, while I was yet unto you, while I was yet with 
with you, that all things thust be you, how that all things must 
fulfilled, which were written in needs be fulfilled, which are 
the law of Md’ses, and in the written in the lew of Moses, 
prophets, and in the psalms, con- and the prophets, and the 
cerning me. 45 psalms, concerning me. Then 

45 Then opened he their under- opened he their mind, that 
standing, that they might under- they might understand the 
stand the Scriptures, 46 scriptures; and he said unto 

46 And said unto them, Thusit them, Thus it is written, that 
is written, and thus it behooved the Christ should suffer, and 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from rise again from the dead the 
the dead the third day : 47 third day; and that repent- 

47 And that repentance and re- ance 'and remission of sins 
mission of sins shoyld be preach- should be preached in his 
ed in his name among all na- name unto all the *nations, 
tions, beginning at Je-ru’sa-lém. 48 beginning from Jerusalem. Ye 

48 And ye are witnesses of are witnesses of these things. 
these things. 49 And behold, I send forth the 

49 { And, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
promise of my Father upon you : you: but tarry ye in the city, 
but tarry ye in the city of Je-ru’- until ye be clothed with power 
sa-lém, until ye be endued with from on high. 
power from on high. 50 And he led them out until 

50 { And he led them out as far they were over against Bethany: 
as to Béth’a-ny, and he lifted up and he lifted up his hands, 
his hands, and blessed them. 51 and blessed them. And it 

51 And it came to pass, while came to pass, while he blessed 
he blessed them, he was parted them, he parted from them, 
from them, and carried up into Sand was carried up into 
heaven. 2 heaven. And they ‘ worship- 

52 And they worshipped him, ped him, and returned to Je- 
and returned to Je-ru’sa-lém with 53 rusalem with great joy: and 
great joy: were continually in the tem- 

53 And were continually in the ple, blessing God, 
temple, praising and biessing " 

God. Amen. 


18ome ancient authorities read wnfo. *Or, nafions. Beginning 
Jerusaiem, ye are witnesses * Some ancient auihorities omit and was car- 
ried up into heaven. *8ome ancient authorities omit worshipped him, and. 


The American Revi at the word “ worshipped ” in verse 52, would 
add the m nal note “ The Greek word denotes an act of reverence, 
whetber to man (see Matt. xvill: 28) or to God (see Matt. iv. 10).” 


XKSs~ 


Lesson Plan 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


Gouipex TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld hie glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
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Lesson. Toric ; : Tee Son Ageanding 40 the Pether. 


‘ 1. The Parting Lessons, vs. 44-49 
OUTLINE: 5 2; The Parting Sebhe, ve. bones. 


eA. 
Dairy Home Reapinas : 
M.—Luke 24 : 44-53.+ The Saviour’s parting words, 
T.—Luke a4 : 36-43. The same body. 
W.—Acts 1: 1-12. Scene on Olivet. 
T.—John 14: I-11. Going before. 
P.—Acts 2: 29-40. Peter preaching at Jerusalem. 
S.—Matt. 28: 16-20. Christ’s great commission. 
S.—Eph. 1: 1g-23. Enlightened undetstanding. 
_ (These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


AYES 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE PARTING LESSONS, 


1. Concerning the Prophecies : 


All finer must be fulfilled, which are written (44). 
I came not to geen but to fulfil (Matt. 5 : 17). 
That ait things which are written ‘titnd de fulfilied (Luke 21 
The things which God foreshewed, . 
2. Concerning the Christ: 
The Christ a suffer, and rise again yr 
He Nee «a . suffer,...and be killed, and... be raised up (Matt, 
They shall kill him, wok . he shall be song: * up (Matt. 17 : 23). 
The Son of man must... be kil led, and... rise again (Mark 8: 31), 
3. Concerning the Work : 
Repentance and rem of sins should be preached (47), 
Fron that time began Jesus to preach, and to say, Repent ye (Matt. 
Repent’ ye, ... unto the remission of your sins (Acts 2: 88), 
Through this man is proclaimed . - remission of sins (Acts 13 : 38), 
4- Concerning the Workers : 


Ye are witnesses of these things (48). 
And ye also bear witness (John 15 : 27). 
Ye shall be my witnesses (Acts 1 : 8), 
This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses (Acts 2 : 32), 
5. Concerning the Holy Spirit : 
I send forth the promise of my Father upon you (49). 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2 : 28). 
He shall give you another Comforter (John 14 : 16), 
Wait for the promise of the Father (Acts 1 : 4). 
6. Concerning the Needed Power : 
Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power (49), 
Ye shall a rectly? power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon you 


(Acts L 8) 
+ man full of, ., the Holy Spirit,. . ..and. power (Acts 


PS 


In demonstration of the Spinit and of power (lor. 2 :4).. rga4 


. he thus fulfilled Magne 18). 





Il. THE PARTING SCENE, 
1. The Place : 
He led them out until they were over against Bethany (50). 


He... went forth outof the city to Bethany, and lodged there (Matt. 
21:17), 

It being now eventide, he went out unto Bethany (Mark11:11). ~ 

Then returned they . . . from the mount called Olivet (Acta 1 : 12). 


2. The Blessing : 

He lifted up his hands, and blessed them (50). 

7 “aegy up his hands toward the people, and blessed them (Ley. 
un ap your hands, . . . and bless ye the Lord (Psa. 134 : 2). 

The. blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. 10: 22). 

3- The Ascension : 

He parted from them, and wag carried up into heaven (51). 
Then the Lord Jesus . . . was.received up into 7 ep (Mark 16 : 19), 
As they were looking, he was taken up (Acts 1 ; 

Received up in glory (1 Tim. 3: 16), 
4- The bey 
They .. . returned to Jerusalem with great joy (52). 


I eng weed good tidings of apes joy (Luke 2: 3, 
id take their food with gladness (Acts 
Believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy ababecinabte a Pet. 1 : 8). 


5. The Consecration: 


And were continually in the temple, blessing God (53). 


coor went forth, and preached everywhere aed 16 : 20). 
hese all. . . continued stedfastly in yer (Acts 214). 
Sectioning stedfastly with one in the come (Acts 2 : 46), 


on 
Verse 44.—"* All things must needs be fulfilled.” A a saree at 
Taught by the Lord fy his life; (2) Recalled by the Lord dfver his 
resurrection ; (3) Confirmed by the in his vidences. 
Verse 45.—“ Then opened he their mind.” (1) The unreceptive 
mins» A The o} “ite of mind; (3) The receptive mind. 
Verse 46.—' mg o) = is written.” (1) The written record ; (2) The 
eo : (8) Therich disclosures. 
Verse Fat and remission of sins should be yrreohed 
in his oa ” @) heme of 


e yer me of preaching ; (2) The 
preaching; (8) The sphere o preaebins : (4) The ends of preaching. 

Verse 48.—‘* Ye are witness of these things.’ (1) The qunefion 
at issue ; Bales magento ‘epan (3) The testimony rendered ; 
(4) The conclusions establish 


erse 49.—*' Tarry ye in the aid. until ye lothed with ng 
(1) The promised powes: The wise delay ; (3) The finalequ at, 
Verse 51.—“* While b them, he parted from them.” (1) 
The act of blessing ; (2) The act of pers perting-—(i) Fran Ra ty final blessing ; 
The visible departure; (3) The 
‘erse 52 —*' They . . p vammee we S Saco wich joy.” ti) 
A sublime experience ; = ererabthing fay : A A complete 
consecration. 
ROY 


Lesson Bible Reading 
“The Ascension of Christ 


Foretold by prophets (Psa. 24:7; 68: 18). 
Foretold by himself (John 6 : 62 ; 7: : 38; 14 : 28). 

Deseribed (Mark 16: 19; Luke 24 : 50, $1 ; Actsl : 9-11), 

To supreme power (Luke 24 : 26; Eph. 1 : 20, 21; 1 Pet. 3: 22). 
To pr-eede his sxints (Heb 6:20; 9:21). 

To prepare their j.lace Jobn 14 :2, 83:1 Thess. 4: 1427)... 





Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 4 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The latter part of the lesson 
belongs to the brief period after the return of the apos- 
tles from Galilee. The main difficulty is in determining 
whether all of it should be placed at the same time. Luke 
proceeds in his narrative without indicating any interval be- 
tween the resurrection and the ascension, though he states in 
Acts 1:3 that forty days intervened. Verses 46 and 48 seem to 
belong to the closing period, since they resemble Acts 1 : 8. 
On the other hand, verse 44 may have been spoken on the 
evening of the resurrection day. Probably verses 44 and 45 
sum up the instruction given during the entire forty days. 

The events following the last lesson are: the appearance 
to many disciples on a mountain in Galilee (Matt. 28 : 16-20; 
1 Cor. 15: 6); the return to Jerusalem, which is only implied 
in the narratives of Lake; the appearance’ to Janies (1 Cor. 
15 : 7), which, however, may have occurred in Galilee. 

Puiaces.—In Jerusalem, possibly in Galilee (see above) ; 
on the Mount of Olives, “over against Bethany ;” then at 
Jerusalem again, in the temple. The exact spot of the as- 
¢eension canfiot be determined. The traditional site is too near 
Jerusalem. Some place it on a hill overhanging Bethany, 
about a hundred yards from the direct foot-path from that 
place to Jertisalem. 

Time.—The ascension occurred on Thursday, May 18, 
A. U. C. 783,—that is, A. D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year after 
the actual birth of Christ. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord, the eleven; probably others are in- 
cluded in part of the lesson, but the ascension was witnessed 
by the eleven only. 

PaRALLEL Passaces.—Acts 1; 2-14; Mark 16:19, 20- 
If the beginning of the lesson was uttered at intervals, then a 
few other verses of Mark are parallel. 


— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 44.—And he said unto them: If there were no other 
sources of information, this would be understood as a continu- 
ation of the preceding narrative, on the evening of the 
resurréction day. Indeed, this verse may have been spoken 
then. The fact that Luke proceeds throughout the lesson as 
if there were no interval, is characteristic of his method asa 
narrator. He was a companion of Paul before he wrote this 
Gospel, hence it is not possible that he was unaware, when he 
wrote, of any interval. Paul tells of such an, interval in 
1 Corinthians 15.— These are my words: That is, these proofs 
of my resurrection show the fulfilment of my words. “My” 
is well supported.— Which I spake unto you: The Lord had 
several times predicted his death and resurrection (comp. 
chap. 18 : 31, 33; 22; 37). Probably on other occasions 
similar sayings were spoken,— While I was yet with you: This 
implies that death had ended the peculiar companionship he 
had with them previously.—How that; This introduces the 
purport of the words he had spoken to them before his death, 
and which they had not then understood.—All things must 
needs be fulfilled: The form of the original indicates that all 
these things had a prophetic unity. Probably this phrase 
suggests a further exposition of the Messianic teachings of the 
Old Testament.—Jn the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms: This corresponds With the threefold division of the 
Old Testament books, prevalent among the Jews. The first 
included the Pentateuch ; the second, the other historical 
books up to 2 Kings, and the prophets, except Daniel; the 
third, the remaining books, called Hagiographa. Somethink 
this division was not then current, but some such classifica- 
tion is probable. There is no objection, however, to suppos- 
ing that the reference in the second and third terms is to the 
prophets, and the psalms, in the stricter sense, since these 
contain the most striking Messianic predictions and teachings. 

Verse 45.—Then: This connects the verse with the pre- 
ceding quite closely in time. Yet, since what follows seems 
to belong together at the later period, “then” may be taken 
as covering the entire interval. . The evangelist is evidently 
more desirous to state what was taught than when.— Opened 
he their mind, that they might understand the scriptures: Not 
only must the scripture be opened to the mind (v. 32), but 
the mind to the scriptures. This does not imply any occult 
sense in the one, or mystical attitude in the other. As a 
matter of fact, only those who come into sympathy with 
Christ in the scriptures can understand them. It appears 
from Acts 1 : 3 that our Lord gave them repeated instruction. 
Hence the remarkable proficiency the disciples, especially 
Peter, so soon showed in interpreting the Christian sense of 
the Old Testament. The Holy Spirit came to teach them on 
the day of Pentecost, but there was some previous training. 
This is important, for there is a tendency to regard this 
“opening of the mind” as magico! rather than spiritual. 

Verse 46.—And he anid unio them: The punctuation of the 
Revived Version separates this verse from the prevediug. If 
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a definite division is made in the lesson, it should be at this 
point, since the discourse is continuons up to the command 
to tarry in the city (v. 49).——Thus it is written : Compare 
verses 25, 26, 44.—That: “And thus it behooved” is based 
on a poorly supported reading.—The Christ: The Messiah 
prophesied in the Old Testament.—Should suffer, and rise again : 
Here, as elsewhere, the suffering and glory of the. Messiah are 
inseparably connected. This explanation of the scripture 
served to show how completely he fulfilled these predictions. 

Verse 47.—And that:: This depends upon “Thus it is 
written.”— Repentance and remission of sins: There is good 
ancient authority for “ unto” instead of “and,” but the sense 
is virtually the same. Repentance and forgiveness are insepa- 
rably connected, yet repentance is “unto” remission, results 
in it, has this as its purpose. They are joined in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy and in the preaching of John the Baptist, of 
our Lord, and of his disciples.—Should be preached: Pro- 
claimed, as by a herald.—In his name: The message derives 
its authority from him, the remission has its ground in him. 
—Unito all the nations : Matthew and Mark tell of this wider 
scope of the gospel; but Luke, who was a Gentile, narrates 
that our Lord declared this universal scope to be in accord- 
ance with prophecy.—Beginning from Jerusalem: In the 
oldest manuscripts the’ word “beginning” is plural, and 
grammatically connected with “ve” (v. 48). Hence the 
margin of the Revised Version is preferable, though the 
other view is a possible one. If joined with versé 47, the be- 
ginnirg from Jerusalem is part of the fulfilment of prophecy ; 
if with verse 48, it predicts where and how they should bear 
witness. “From Jerusalem” suggests the outward movement 
from that city, 

Verse 48.— Ye are: The omission of “and” in the oldest 
manuscripts favors the view that “ beginning from Jerusalem” 
is connected with this verse. “Ye” is emphatic, referring to 
the apostles, though othere may have been present.— Wit- 
nesses: Not only as having seen these things, but as bearing 
testimony in regard to them, and thus fulfilling the prophecy 
respecting the preaching of repentance and remission of sins 
(v. 47).—Of these things: The great gospel facts, the death 
and resurrection of Christ. The ascension is also included, 
together with the significance of these facts, as fulfilling 
prophecy and furnishing the ground for repentance and re- 
mission of sins, 

Verse 49.—And, behold, I send forth: What he will do is 
contrasted and connected with what they should do. The 
present tense is used prophetically. This sending forth our 
Lord claims as his own act (comp. John 15: 26; 16:7; 
Acts 2 : 33).—The promise of my Father upon you: The Holy 
Spirit, as is clear from Acts 1; 4,5, Thisseems to refer toa 
specific gift, such as that on the day of Pentecost.— But tarry 
ye in the city: That is, Jerusalem, asthe later reading inserts. 
A quiet waiting there is meant, since the word usually refers 
to sitting down. This must have been spoken after the re- 
turn from Galilee— Until: “ Not many days hence” (Acts 

1 : 5).— Ye be clothed : The Anglo-Saxon term for “ endued,” 
The figure is a common one, here applied to an abiding in- 
fluence.— With power from on high: This is the result of the 
Holy Spirit’s coming upon them, not the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. In John 20; 22, our Lord is said to have breathed 
upon them, saying, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” This was 
preliminary to the later and fuller outpouring at Pentecost, 
which was pre-eminently “ the promise of the Father” (comp. 
Acts 1: 4). 

Verse 50.—Led them out: Out of the city.— Until they were 
over against Bethany: This is a paraphrase of the correct 
reading, different by one word only from that followed in the 
Authorized Version, which introduces a needless difficulty, 
and is‘ inconsistent with Acts 1:12. The ascension took 
place, therefore, on the eastern slope of a mountain facing 
Bethany, not in Bethany itself.—_He lifted up his hands, and 
blessed them: The gesture of blessing is mentioned, not the 
words. The conversation in Acts 1 : 6-8 occurred just before 
this. 

Verse 51.— While he blessed them: While in the act of 
blessing with uplifted hands.—He parted from them: Not 
“was parted.” Of itself this may only mean that he went a 
little distance from them, but the context here and the state- 
ment in Acts 1 : 9 show that it refers to a separation caused 
by his ascension —And was carried up into heaven: The tense 
in the original indicates a process, a gradual passing up- 
ward (comp. Acts 1; 9,10). The clause is omitted in two 
early Greek manuscripts, and in afew Latin ones, but the 
context favors the better supported reading. Even if it were 
not stated here, the historical fact of the ascension is abun- 
dantly established. It was foretold by cur Lord (John 
20: 17), narrated in Acts 1 : 9, 10, mentioned by the apostles 
repeatedly, and forms one of the truths specially treated in 
the Epistle tothe Hebrews. On it many evangelic. | teach- 
ings are based. Objections derived from the law of gravita- 
tion and astronomical facts have no weight. 

Verse 52—And they worshipped him: This clause also is 
omitted in one ancient Greek manuscript, but is well attested. 
The worship was probabiy accorded as he went up, and was 
doubtless of a more exalted ciaracier than the homage shown 

him during his ministry. In all the intercourse after the 
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resurrection there are indications of this higher reverence. 
In Acts 1:10, 11, further details are given.— Returned to 
Jerusalem: As they had been bidden to do.— With great joy: 
They were afraid when he appeared to them, they rejoiced 
when he disappeared. This apparent paradox can only be 
explained by the fact that they now had clearer views of his 
person and his work. They believed that he was exalted to 
heaven, or they would not have rejoiced on earth. 

Verse 53.—And were continually in the temple: Compare 
Acts 1:18, It is not necessary to suppose that the “upper 
room” of the latter passage was within tht temple enclosure. 
The disciples attended in the temple the stated hours of 
prayer.— Blessing God: The briefer reading is well supported. 
“ Amen,” which is found at the close of each of the Gospels, 
in the Authorized Version, is a lituegical addition, The at- 
titude of the disciples, as they awaited the promise of the 
Father, is significant. It shows unity, composure, confidence, 
Their prayerfulness attests their faith, their blessing God is a 
sign that the risen and ascended Jesus is not lost to his 
people. It was expedient that he should go away, the Com- 
forter would come, and in due season, which only God can 
know, the Lord himself will come again (Acts 1 : 11). 


Western Theological Seminary. 
RKSAH 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE eventful first day of the week on which our Lord 
had risen from the dead ended with the sunset of our 
Sunday, having begun on the sunset of our Saturday ; for we 
must remember that the Jews began their days from the time 
when the stars appeared,— “the evening and the morning” 
being thus the complete day. He had closed the day at Em- 
maus with the two disciples, from whose presence he had 
vanished as they sat with hint, his identity having been dis- 
closed as he broke bread with them, in touching repetition of 
the simple rite he had instituted at the last supper before the 
catastrophe of his arrest. They had hurried back to Jerusa- 
lem, to find the eleven eagerly discussing the wonders of the 
day, which, to them, had culminated in the Lord's having 
appeared to Simon. To this evidence of his having risen, 
they were now able to add that of their experience at Em- 
maus, which must have deepened the excitement. 

But more wasto come; for, as they were speaking, suddenly, 
through the closed door,—for they were afraid of the Jews,— 
Christ appeared in their midst, to their great alarm, as it 
seemed possible only to a spirit to have made its way thus 
to their barred and secluded secrecy. Their terrors, however, 
were soon in a measure calmed, as he showed them his pierced 
hands and feet and side (Jobn 20 : 20), reminding them that 
a spirit had not flesh and bones as they saw him have. Nor 
was this all; for, to convince them more completely that he 
was not a spirit, but their very Lord risen from the tomb, he 
asked them if they had anything to eat, and on their setting 
before him a piece of a broiled fish, took it, and ate it before 
them (Luke 24 : 43). 

They were now at last collected enough to listen to him, 
and he proceeded to remind them how Jie had'said before his 
death that all things written in the law of Moses and the 
Prophéts and the Psalms concerning him, must needs be ful- 
filled, just as they had been by his violent death and his 
resurrection. He then proceeded to charge them ‘as to the 
future. Repentance, he said, and remission of sins, should be 
preached in his name to all the nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem, they, as witnesses of his life, death, and resurrection, 
being the preachers. . 

He had already before his death promised that the Holy 
Spirit should be sent to endow them with the needed power 
to execute this great conimission (Matt. 10: 18-20; John 
14: 16,17), and now repeated the assurance, telling them they 
were to stay in Jerusalem till they had been invested with this 
heavenly aid. “ Peace,” said he, “be unto you: as the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you” (John 20: 21), 
Then, breathing upon them in symbolical action, he said, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain,’ 
they are retained” (John 20 : 22, 23),—a mysterious power, 
whatever it included, of which we do not read that it wascon- 
ferred except on the mifaculously endowed apostles, without 
any hint of its being transmissible by them to others as a 
permanent, hereditary gift of the ministry. 

The incident of the meeting with Thomas, on the Sunday 
after the resurrection, and that of the meeting with the four 
apostles, on the shores of the Lake of Galilee (John 20: 24- 
29; 21 : 1-24), as well as the appearance to above five hun- 
dred disciples at once, somewhere among the hills of Galilee, 
were, apparently, subsequent to this revelation of himself to 
the eleven. But in the narrative of the appearance on the 
mountain in Galilee, we find language very similar to that 
which ‘he had used, in Jerusalem, to the eleven (Matt. 28; 
16-20). The evangelist speaks of these as having seen him 
ju that great Galilean manifestation; but Paul adds that, bee 

















































































































sides the aposties, above five hundred brethren were together 
when he showed himself, and thus the charge he gave was 
not addressed to the eleven only, but to the whole body of the 
disciples (1 Cor. 15 : 6). ? 

With the mark of the spear still in his side, and the wounds 
of the nails in his hands and feet,—the signs of his having 
died the most ignominious death, he told them that “all 
authority had been given him in heaven and on earth.” He 
had already entered into his glory in one sense; for he was 
now head over all things to the Church, and, as such, could 
send out his servants to invite mankind to accept him as 
Lord of the new kingdom of God. The Jew had a restless 
zeal to proselytize all races, but he thought only of making 
them Jews, The risen Christ, though a Jew, had no such 
exclusiveness, but tells the brethren to “go and make disci- 
ples of ail the nations,” —uttering no hint of anything Jewish, 
whether circumcision, or the precepts of the rabbis, so sacred 
to his race. Beyond this, he only farther directed that con- 
verts be baptized into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, as the sign and seal of their having 
become his followers. 

The teaching to precede and accompany was, moreover, 
to be only the repetition of what they had heard him say to 
themselves, and what that meant we can judge from the pre- 
cepts of the Gospels, which are conspicuous for their sim- 
plicity,—the sum of all his commandments being summed up 
by himself in the single one of cherishing heavenly love in 
their souls to God above, and to their fellow-men, as brethren 
of a common Father. It is peculiar to Christianity, indeed, 
that it has no lists of written precepts, but claims the heart, 
controlling which the highest ideal of spiritual life must re- 
sult. A few days before, they had no higher conception of 
his dignity than that it was he who, in their belief, should 
redeem Israel from subjection to the Roman; but now, to 
their amazement, they heard the crucified One not only 
assuming all power in heaven and on earth, as delegated to 
him, but telling them that he would be with them in all their 
wanderings in his service, “ even unto the end of the world.” 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 


RY 
Last Words and the Last Look 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HESE closing verses of the Gospel travel over the same 
ground as the opening ones of Acts. The double nar- 
rative indicates the writer’s sense of the importance of the 
events recorded, as being the pivot, as it were, oa which the 
history of the Church turned, The differences of the two ac- 
counts result from the place of each, and the aspect in which 
the facts are regarded in each, In the Gospel they are con- 
sidered as the close of the Lord's earthly life; in the Acts, as 
the beginning of his heavenly. In the former they are 
linked with the past, in the latter they point on to the 
future. 

Of course, the differences bave been exaggerated by a cer- 
tain class of critics into contradictions, and Luke has been 
said to have corrected his earlier account in his later one. 
But a consideration of the purpose of each narrative fully ex- 
plains the variations. This lesson contains a rapid summary 
of the end; and its brevity, contrasted with the minuteness of 
the account of the crucifixion, impressively teaches us what 
Luke conceived to be the great work of Jesus, and how he 
regarded the ascension itself as but the completion of the 
resurrection. 

1, The first part of the lesson (vs. 44-49) is occupied with 
a very condensed narrative of the teachings of the risen 
Lord during the forty days. We are not to take these verses 
as the report of one continuous conversation, but rather as a 
summary of many. They bring out mainly three points,— 
the light that was poured on past revelation, the prospect of 
the future universal triumph of Christ, and the command and 
promise given to his servants, The cross and resurrection 
illumined all the bygone ages and teachings, provided a mes- 
sage for all the world, and laid on the disciples the joyfal 
task of witnessing, for which they would be fitted by the gift 
of power procured for them by Christ’s death and ascended 
life. 

How pathetically sigvificant is that “ while I was yet with 
you”! Then the separation is already begun, and the old 
terms of continuous companionship are ended. How ten- 
derly sparing of blame for the dulness of their apprehension 
of his earlier teachings Jesus is! He had often pointed them 
to the Old Testament prophecies of himself, and they had 
understood nothing. But events teach best, and they grasped 
his words now. So we all find that divine words which are 
familiar and all but unnoticed flash up into startling power 
and meaning when life interprets them for us. Blessed be 
God! our teacher is very patient with our stupidity, and does 
not rate us for it, nor stop teaching because of it. 

The important point to note here is Christ’s claim to be 
witnessed to by the whole Old Testament revelation. ‘“ Moses, 
and the prophets, and the psalms” probably refers to the 
three divisions in the present Hebrew Bibles, the Palms be- 
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ing named as the principal book in the third division. We 
thus have our Lord’s own ‘witness to the great theme of 
earlier revelation. The tremendous audacity of such a claim, 
unless he was the Word of God, the climax, as well as the 
inspirer and theme of all previous words, needs no insist- 
ing on. 

In this day, especially, it cannot be too emphatically 
stated, nor too deeply pondered, that the legacy of the risen 
Christ ‘to his followers included as one of its chief elements 
this key to the ruling purpose of the former revelation. 
Amidst the dust of modern controversies about the dates and 
method of production of the Old Testament books, let not this 
truth be obscured, that, whensoever and howsoever it origi- 
nated, the Old Testament is @ unity, and is so mainly because 
it has one great theme, and all tends to one end,—the mani- 
festation of the eternal Word in human flesh. He is the 
fruit of that great tree with its widespread branches and 
multitudinous leaves. 

We shall not understand the Old Testament unless we dis- 
cern Christ in itall, And not only some general anticipation 
of a Messiah, but specific foreshadowings of the central facts 
of his death and resurrection, are to be looked for there. 
Jesus Christ is committed to “the Messianic interpretation ” 
of the Old Testament, and his servants have to take his words 
as truth, : 

Probably the “opening of their understandings” (v. 45) 
means a supernatural operation on the disciples’ minds, and 
not merely the effect of outward teaching. Jesus is the best 
teacher, because he not only gives instruction, but works 
within to fit us to receive it. He does both things yet, if we 
let him. 

But the future filled a great space in these parting instruc- 
tions, The vision of a world repentant and pardoned through 
power flowing from the manifestation of the crucified and 
risen Saviour was set forth before that handful of peasants 
and fishermen. To have spoken that plainly before the 
resurrection would jhave been useless, but now it was credi- 
ble. Universal dominion is the natural sequel of that resur- 
rection, and pardon for the world is the fruit of the cross, 
while in the story of that dying love is found the mightiest 
motive for melting hearts and kindling love of goodness and 
self-abhorrence. Standing by the open grave of Jesus, we 
can look all round a boundless horizon, and be sure that 
every yard of it is his, and that every man can obtain for- 
giveness in his name. 

That great future was to be wrought out. by the disciples’ 
service. ‘“ Ye are my witnesses” is as true in regard to each 
Christian now as it was then. The first disciples were “ wit- 
nesses” of the historical facts, especially of the foundation 
fact of resurrection, We are to be witnesses of facts no less 
real and susceptible of being testified to; namely, Christ’s 
power to bless and heal and quicken. They said, “That 
which we have seen with our eyes, declare we unto you.” We 
say, “That which we havefelt and know declare we.” 

A preliminary but real communication of the Holy Spirit 
such as is implied in verse 49, is plainly narrated in John 
20: 22. But that was not the disciples’ full equipment for 
service, They were “clothed with power from on high” on 
Pentecost. The church has not given due place to the truth 
of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the believer, ard this 
generation of Christians needs few things more than a real 
belief in it. Pentecost was the transitory beginning and 
pledge of a permanent gift. The symbols of fire and rushing 
wind were momentary, the special endowment of tongues was 
soon withdrawn, but the gift was not transitory. The fire 
then kindled still burns. The wind still blows. The stream 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb still pours forth. 

That Spirit is the source of all real Christian power. It 
heightens natural gifts. The Church is ever tempted to trust 
other kinds of power. This day sees many strange aids to 
“success.” But the best of other sources of power are im- 
potent, unless that subtle but most real influence is added to 
them. We have abundant machinery in our churches, much 
diligence, much eloquence, much scholarship. And the re- 
sults are not commensurate with the efforts put forth. What- 
ever subordinate reasons for the disproportion there may be, 
the main reason surely is here,—that we are not clothed, as 
we might and should be, with that power from on high. 

We, like the first disciples, are wise to sit quiet till we are 
so cluthed. Such tarrying is no waste of time. It is not in- 
dolence. Amid our continual work and calls for work, would 
that more voices were raised to plead for seasons of silence 
and waiting! Such times are fruitful, like the calm autumn 
days, when Nature rests and recuperates for next spring’s 
blossoming. We should desire and expect, as the disciples 
did. We must be willing to submit ourselves to the working 
of that Spirit, even if its baptism is a baptism of fire. 

“Clothed” implies “covered.” Unless our own individu- 
ality is suppressed and hidden, we shall not be worth much 
as Christ’s witnesses.. If we spend our waiting-time as the 
hundred and twenty did, in prayer and supplication, it will 
not be long till the promise is fulfilled. A waiting heart will 
soon be filled with the Spirit, and mighty through that In- 
dweller. 

2. Luke’s short account of the resurrection, like the brief 
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allusion to it in the doubtful verses in Mark 14, and the 
omission of it in Matthew and John, shows how completely 
it was regarded as the necessary consequence of the resurrec- 
tion. His omission of such details as he gives in Acts (for 
example, the appearance of the angels and the promiseof 
Christ’s return) is explained, as we have already remarked, 
by the fact that the ascension comes into view in the gospel 
as the close of the earthly life. But the brief, quiet words 
have a strange pathos and beauty. 

The note of place links the sceve with the humble home at 
Bethany, where he had often found solace, and whence he had 
set out to the upper room and the cross. There, in some 
fold of the hill (surely not on the topmost summit, as the 
vulgar tradition has it), the little group was gathered, There 
was no one to say to them, as to Elijah’s servant, “ Know ye 
that the Lord will take away your master from your head to- 
day?” Possibly they had no knowledge of what was the 
reason for their being led out to Olivet. The great High- 
priest had to bear the perfect sacrifice which he had offered 
into the holy place, and ere be passed within the veil it was 
fitting that he should lift his hands to bless. 

For the loving disciples and for us it is sweet to remember 
that the last sight of him showed him dropping from his open 
palms his benediction on earth. That unfinished blessing 
was finished from the throne. The sentence begun on Olivet 
was completed in heaven. His blessing is not mere words, 
but the outgoing of his power fulfils the wish of bis heart. 

How simply the evangelist tells the stupendous fact! “He 
parted from them,” probably withdrawing a little, but still 
remaining on the ground, and then “was carried up into 
heaven,” slowly ascending, so that bis upward progress could 
be followed by loving eyes. As Acts tells us, ‘‘a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight,” so that he was not lost tosight 
by distance, but visibly passed into the bright cloud which 
had been from of old the symbol of the presevce of God. 

Thus Olivet ends what Bethlehem began, and the circle 
bends back on itself. What else than ascending up where he 
was before could have been the close of that life? For him 
it was the Father’s last attestation, “Thou art my beloved 
Son,” the seal of his accepted sacrifice, the token of his com- 
pleted work. For the disciples it was the end of all doubt 
and fear, the opening of a fountain of never-failing courage 
and power, the revelation of the true nature and meaning of 
his life and death. For us all it remains the basis of our trust 
in him, the prophecy and pledge of immortality and glory 
like his. 

No wonder that the disciples returned to the city with joy, 
and that their waiting days echoed with the music "Caled. 
ness and praise. An ascended Christ should fill our hearts 
with triumphant hope, and draw our desires and hopes 
thither where Jesus our Brother “ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ROSY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Gospel to all Ndtions—by what Means 

GAIN the understanding of the disciples is opened to 

know the Scriptures. The result is that they, first of 

all men, knew that repentance and remission of sivs should 

be preached to all nations. The understanding of the Churéh 

had to be opened again a hundred years ago to grasp the same 

truth, Some do not yet know this principal end of Christ’s 
coming. 

Give half a dozen reasons why they should begin at Jeru- 
salem. 

The work is to be carried on by men being witnesses to the 
thingayChrist did and said (v. 48). The power was still to 
abide in him. The disciples were to create the conditions of 
its application by witnessing. They could not compete with 
reasoners. Logic had gone wild, but they could witness to 
facts of their own observation and experience, and the power 
could fall in pentecostal plenitude. It can yet. 

The disciples were to be enrobed with power as with a gar- 
ment, to know the truth, to speak it by the gift of tongues, to 
bring the Lord’s power to bear to work miracles, to endure 
hardness as good soldiers; but the excellency of the power 
was always to be of God, and not of them. 

Then the Lord of all worlds takes bis body from this one. 
What changes it needed for other worlds/we do not know, but 
we know that he could easily make them. 

His last word to us is, “ Teach repentance and remission of 


sins through my name to all nations.” This thought has ° 


always been too great for any man, but it just fits God. One 
nation was great enough to make its members say, “I am a 
Roman citizen,” and they put their heel on the rest of the 
world. But by having one’s understanding opened wide 
enough to understand the Scriptures, we may say, I am a 
child of God, and all his other children are my brothers and 
and sisters. To carry good news to so large a family we shall 
certainly need the divine help. 
University Park, Colo. 


























: Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


E HAVE now been studying the life of our blessed 
' Lord for a whole year, We have followed him from 
the cradle, through all his experiences, to the cross, the grave, 
the resurrection, and now we come to his last hours on earth. 
He was about to part with his disciples, and wanted to give 
them his last directions before bidding them farewell. It 
was on the Mount of. Olives that he*spoke to them, and the 
first thing that he did was once more to explain to them the 
Old Testament Scriptures concerning himself, so that they 
might be well informed as to what they said. He opened 
their understanding that they might understand what the 
Word said. He told them that in future years they were to be 
witnesses of all that they had seen and heard. [le told them 
that they were to stay in the city of Jerusalem till they were 
filled with power from on high, and that only then they were 
to go forth to proclaim the truth as they had learned it from 
him. 

Then he led them out on the Mount of Olives, as far as to 
the village of Bethany, and there he was parted from them, 
and taken up into heaven, from whence, thirty-three years 
before, he had come. Now, though they saw him no more, 
they were filled, not with sorrow, but with joy ; for now they 
understood what his death meant, and what his resurrection 
and his ascension signified. So they returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and were continually in the temple, praising 
God. 

Why did Jesus at this time leave his disciples? Were 
they now ready to go into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature? No, certainly not. They knew more 
now than they had before his crucifixion, but they still 
were powerless and very ignorant of the truth. Why, then, 
did he leave them? Because he knew that they were about 
to receive the Holy Spirit, who would do for them all that 
they needed, and prepare them for the great work to which 
God called them. His work with them had come to an end. 
His errand to this earth had been accomplished,—namely, the 
making of an atonement for the sins of the world. Te had 
no more that he could do, and so he gave place to him who 
was to carry on the work till it should all be accomplished. 
Tle came to give his life a ransom for many, and when that 
had been done on the cross, he returned to heaven, from 
whence he had descended. 

And did.the work go on? Certainly; for as soon as the 
disciples had been baptized with the Holy Spirit, they them- 
selves went all over the world, and scattered the good tidings, 
and that with such success that they wrought more in all 
their weakness than the Master himself had wrought with his 
power. This is in accordance with what he had himself said 
would be the case. . “‘ Greater works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto my Father.” Peter had more converts in 
one day in Jerusalem than the Lord had gained in three 
years, not because Peter was a greater man, but because of 
the power of the Holy Spirit that was poured out upon him. 
And ever since that day, wherever the disciples of Jesus have 
wrought by faith in his name they have reaped an abundant 
harvest of spiritual fruitage. We are to-day living under 
what is called “the dispensation of the Spirit,” by which we 
mean that we are living in a time when the Holy Spirit of 
God is poured out on men as never before. This is a great 
privilege, and should lead us to thank God for the age in 
which our lot is cast. 

Now lead the scholars to see what a Saviour they have. 
We have so long been dwelling on the humiliation of the 
Master that it would not be singular if many of our scholars 
had lost sight of the fact that Jesus is still living, and that 
not in humiliation, but in great glory. We say in our creed, 
“ He ascended into heaven, and now sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father,” and this fact we must always bear in 
mind. The Jesus of whom we speak to-day is in heaven, and 
is surrounded with glory unspeakable. When the three saw 
him on the Mount of Transfiguration, they were blinded at 
the sight. But now he is in glory far greater than that. 
When John saw him, on the island of Patmos, the glory 
was so blinding that John fell at his feet as one dead. No 
imagination can picture the majesty of him whom we are per- 
mitted tocall Saviour and friend. This is the One who invites 
us to accept him, and who, by his Holy Spirit, knocks at the 
doors of our hearts. He is the one who desires to be our best 
helper. Is it not, then, a marvel that any scholar should de- 
cline to accept such a divine and glorified Saviour and elder 
brother ? 

This same Jesus said that he would come again to this 
world, but this next time not in humiliation, but in great 
glory.. If you want in that day to have him recognize you as 
one of his friends, you must in this life accept him as such. 
In the day when he comes again to judgment, you will wish, 
oh, so earnestly! that he were youradvocate. Why not, then, 
now call upon him, and receive his blessing? You have 
been studying his life now for twelve months. Is there ever 
going to be any better time to sccept him than now? D.d 
you think, a year ago, that a whole year would pass, and you 
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still not be a Christian? But so time goes; and unless you 
change your way, another year will pass in the same way, 
and you still not be saved. And, at last, it may be that life 
itself will come to a close, and you still be no friend of his. 
Whose fault wil] it be if this sad event comes to pass? What 
an awful thing it will be then if you have to take up the sad 
wail, “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved ” | 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O WHOM did Jesus appear on the morning of his res- 
urrection? By whom did he send a message to his 
disciples ? To which disciple did he appear some time that 
day? To whom, as they walked in the afternoon? To how 
many was hisseventh appearance on the seashore? Matthew 
tells that he came to the eleven disciples on the mountain in 
Galilee where he had appointed to meet them. Before he 
died he said to his disciples, “ After I am raised up, I will go 
before you into Galilee.” Paul, in his First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, tells us that he appeared to more than five hundred 
brethren at once, but we know not where. He appeared to 
the apostle James, perhaps in Jerusalem, and then the elev- 
enth and last time to all the eleven apostles together. Those 
scholars who have used note-books can easily make a list of 
the eleven appearances of Jesus,—a good preparation for the 
review lesson of next. week. 

The Last Talk.—Jesus was having some parting words with 
his disciples. It was just forty days since the Easter morn- 
ing when he had risen from the grave. In those forty days 
he appeared on earth’ eleven times; for this, to his eleven 
disciples, was the last appearance. In the talks he had with 
his friends in the upper room, by the wayside, on the sea- 
shore, and on the mountain, he reminded them of many 
things he had said to them in his lifetime. Many things they 
did not understand then which he recalled to them. He had 
said several times, when he foretold his sufferings and death, 
that after three days he should arise again; and yet, when he 
did appear to them after the resurrection, some doubted, and 
hardly knew him. 

He Opened the Scriptwres.—He made the Scriptures plain 
to them by opening their minds to understand. How did he 
talk with the two friends on the way to Emmaus? What did 
they say about their hearts when he opened the Scriptures to 
them? So, in his last meeting with them, he showed, from 
words of Moses and the prophets, that it was written that 
Christ should suffer and die, and rise again from the dead the 
third day. When that was fulfilled, his gospel should be 
preached. He had died to save sinners, and the glad news of 
repentance and forgiveness of sin could be preached in his 
name, 

' Witnesses of these Things.—Jesus told the eleven who had 
been with him in his work, heard his words, knew of his 
suffering and death, had seen him alive again, that they could 
tell what they had seen and knew to be true. They told it 
over and over; some of them wrote the story of Christ’s life, 
which is read throughout the world to-day as the good news 
from God. Some of the witnesses gave their lives to prove 
the truth, for they were cruelly put to death for Christ’s 
sake. 

The Promise.—Onoce more Jesus told his disciples what he 
had said in the upper room the night before the agony of the 
garden and the cross. He promised that the Comforter should 
come; for he would not leave them as orphans, the Holy 
Spirit should be given to teach them how to speak, where to 
go, how to preach and to work in his name. 

Tarry in Jerusalem.—They were to wait in the city until 
they were shown where and how to begin their work; for 
they were to receive power from on high. Jesus’ last com- 
mand we have in our golden text for to-day. What is it? 
His last promise, “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” Could it mean those words were only for the 
eleven who heard them? The apostles went preaching in 
many places, but could not go to all nations, for some were 
then unknown. Jesus was with them through all their lives, 
and then took them to himself. But the promise and the 
command are for all who shall ever live on earth, who love 
Jesus and accept his words. 

The Last Walk.—Jesus went with his disciples once more 
over the familiar road, the path on the side of the Mount of 
Olives, as far as Bethany, one of the spots Jesus loved. Then 
he lifted up his hands before his disciples, and spoke words of 
blessing for them. While he spoke, he began to rise above 
them, slowly enough for them to watch while he ascended. 
Every eye saw him rising higher and higher, until a cloud 
surrounded him, and hid him from their sight. 

He was gone, the sound of his voice died away, the sight of 
his glorified resurrection body had vanished; but there was 
one more evidence that, “having loved his own, he loved 

















them untotheend,.” Asthey stood wondering, two angels in 
white stood by them, and asked, “ Why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven?* In all the glad glory of Christ’s welcome 
back to his place at the right hand of God, he sent a message 
to those whom he had left on Olivet, the earthly spot where 
last he stood. 

With Great Joy.—Though their Lord and Master had gone 
from them, yet the eleven were so sure that he was really 
Lord of heaven and earth that they worshiped him with great 
joy. Then they went back to Jerusalem and to the temple, 
praising and blessing God. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 
Lesson Plan 


HIS lesson, as it stands, will be most difficult to teach 

the primary class, for the reason that it offers so little 

of the dramatic element necessary in holding the attention of 

young children. The Saviour’s parting words, with the ab- 

stract thought contained in them, will need a concrete setting, 
or the children cannot listen or understand. 

Bearing this in mind, there is a good deal which can be 
used in the form of a baby missionary lesson, in which the 
children can take active part by singing their missionary 
hymns, and reciting, or rather reviewing, all that we have 
learned of the life of our Lord. 

Lesson Developed 

In order to keep the connections, begin with the review of 
our resurrection lesson, using this and the two lessons next in 
order to carry out the idea of the joy and amaze which the 
eleven and the other friends felt when they found their Lord 
with them again. 

Possibly they thought, and said among themselves, “ Now 
we will never part again.” And they never did, in one way, 
Jesus is with them always, just as he is with us, only after a 
time they could not see him, though they might feel, as we 
may, that he was always near. That parting time was com~ 
ing soon. 

Now the eleven friends, whom we will call apostles, must 
quickly learn last lessons about the work Jesus expected 
them to do. Jesus said to them, “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations” (explain “ nations”), and gave them a promise 
of great strength; not the kind of strength Pilate and the 
Roman soldiers had, but the kind that saves women and chil- 
dren, and even strong men, from harm, and helps them to 
endure suffering,—a strength that comes from God. 

Jesus expected the apostles to tell the story of Jesus Christ 
their Lord to all those who had never heard it before. They 
were to do this every day all their lives long. We think this 
might be easy work, because the apostles could begin at the 
very beginning with the story of the Christ child, and— 
What comes next? And what next? 

After the apostles had told people the story, as you have 
told it to me, these people would surely ask, “ Why have you 
told us this story?” *. 

It will be important here to draw this reply from the 
children without suggestion, and then to give the thought 
in verse 47 of our text, without using the words, which are 
too difficult for the children to understand. 

Jesus knew, as he spoke the parting words, that this would 
be hard work for the apostles, because people would not 
always be willing to listen, as we have, with patience and in- 
terest, to this story. Jesus knew that some of the people 
were cruel, and would stone all friends of his, drive them out 
of their cities, kill them sometimes, 

These eleven friends knew all this too, and, as the parting 
time came, were ready, glad to begin their work. 

However, all the people would not be cruel or unkind, 
Some would beg to hear this story of the Christ over again 
from the beginning. O:hers would say, “ We do not know 
how to pray; teach us.” Then the apostles would teach a 
prayer which Jesus Christ taught them. It begins “Our 
Father.” We know this prayer. Let us bow our heads and 
repeat it now. 

After the people learned the story of the Christ and «he 
prayer which begins “Our Father,” there would be still more 
to learn. Perhaps they were doing wrong things every day, 
and were not sorry at all. What would the apostles have to 
teach them about this? 

Use here verse 47 of our text, explaining “repentance” 
and “‘remission ” without teaching these difficult words. 

At last the parting time came. It was not a sad parting, 
because Jesus promised to be with them, and help them in 
the glorious work he gave them to do. Our Bible tells us 
what happened when Jesus had finished the lesson. 

Quote, “ And when he had spoken these things, while they 
beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.” 

Bridgeton; N. J. 









































































































Quéstion Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent's questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Ta» Law Furriizep (vs. 44-46).—What were Christ’s 
first seven appearances, already studied, after his resurrec- 
tion? His eighth? (Matt. 28: 16-20.) His ninth and tenth? 
(1 Cor. 15: 6,7.) During how many days were these ap- 
pearances? Why did they diminish in frequency? In what 
way, and how often, had Christ prophesied his own death and 
resurrection? (Luke 18 : 33; Mark 10: 33, ete.) Into what 
three divisions did the Jews separate the Bible? Why must 
Christ open the understanding, before any can understand 
the Scriptures? How is it that the prophecies do not de- 
tract from the voluntary nature of Christ’s death ? 

2, Toe Great Commission (vs. 47, 48).—What points in 
“the Great Commission” are here omitted? (Matt. 28 : 19; 
Mark 16: 15,16.) What five essentials of gospel preaching 
are indicated in verse 47? What is “ remission of sins”? 
When is a thirig done “in his name”? What will be the 
test of the complete evangelization of the world? What 
principle is involved in “beginning at Jerusalem”? Who 
are Christ’s witnesses in our day? 

8. THe Great Promise (vs. 49, 50),—-What was “the 
promise of the Father”? (Ise, 44:3; Ezek. 36: 27; Joel 
2: 28, 29; John 14 : 16-20, 26, etce.; Acts 2:17.) How long 
did they “tarry” before the Spirit came? Why? What is 
this power from on high? How may we get it? What will 
it do for us? 

4. Taz Env anv THe Beoinnina (vs, 51-53).— What are 
other details of Christ’s ascension? (Acts 1: 9-11,) Why 
did Christ thus end his visible life on earth? Why, even 
though Christ was parted from them, were the disciples 
filled with joy? What wise way did they take of waiting for 
the Spirit? (v.53; Acts 1: 12-14; 2:1.) 


For the Superintendent 


1, What was Christ’s parting command 
to the disciples? 2. His last promise? 
‘3. Where were they to wait for its fulfil- 
ment? 4. Where did his ascension take 
place? 5. What was Christ's last deed? 
6. How did the disciples receive the 
event? 7. Why did they rejoice overit? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What incident had occurred just 
before these “parting words” were 
spoken? 2. What was the “law of 
Moses”? 3. To whom was repentance 
to be preached? 4. What occurred 
while Christ blessed his disciples? 
5. How were the disciples affected ? 

4a These questions are given also in The 
Scholar's Magazine, They occupy a full page 
opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers. * 


Send for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HAT Repentance anv Remission OF SINSSHOULD BE 
PREACHED IN HIs NaME amonG ALL Nations.”—In 
slightly differing words this charge is four times repeated in 
the New Testament, all declaring that his mission was world 
wide. Our Lord’s charge, as here given, brings out promi- 
nently the unique character of his religion,—that, in his name, 
repentance and forgiveness should be offered to every nation. 
This is the sole prerogative of the gospel, shared by no other 
religion. Let us compare it on this point with Buddhism, 
which still bewitches a greater portion of mankind than any 
other faith, and is the most ancient organized religion, possess- 
ing a large following. This providesno mediator, for Buddha 
is in no sense a mediator. He enforces admirable moral 
duties, forbids all crime, sin, and excess, and enjoins all vir- 
tues. But he admitted the helplessness of man. He had no 
revelation, and therefore no faith which could give victory 
over sin and its consequences. 


“Ah! if he give not alms as well as rules, 
What can he more than tell us we are fools?” 


And so, instead of repentance and remission, his creed may 
be thus shortly summed up: 1. “There is no God” 2. 
“Conscious existence is the worst possible evil.” 3. “ Anni- 
hilation is the highest possible good.” Here is the weakness 
of Buddhism. If there be no God, no eternal recompense, 
where are the encouragements to well-doing? Why exercise 
J 





self-restraint and abandon pleasure, if we have only annihila- 
tion in the fature? Thus to the Chinese, keen, plodding, of 
the earth, earthy, a godless faith was possible; and yet in 
China and all other Buddhist countries all kinds of gods are 
worshiped for the sake of temporal benefits, —as the temples of 
Japan have the god of wealth, the goddess of pleasure, the 
god of storms, and many others. But more contemplative 
races, like those in India, want something beyond ; they must 
have a god, and so, after a time, they rejected Buddhism, and 
went back to their old idolatries. Buddhism has been de- 
scribed as the fairest and vastest nothing that was ever passed 
upon mankind. But already the Hindoo had striven to 
realize God in his works, though they had ended in deifying 
and worshiping nature. The successive constructors of 
Brahminism could conceive the idea of God manifest in the 
flesh, but, when they set themselves to realize it, they pro- 
duced deities more sensual and depraved than themselves. 
Thus, while Buddhism had morality without faith, Brahmin- 
ism had faith without morality. Now, as Buddhism, arising 
six centuries before Christ, had appropriated many elements 
of Hinduism, but rejected the vital element, faith in a per- 
sonal God, so, six centuries after Christ, Mohammedanism 
was the reaction from the debased Christianity and the silly 
Judaism of the Talmud which pervaded Western Asia; but 
its founder missed the central doctrine of the gospel, repent- 
ance and remission through the incarnate One. Among all 
these unsatisfying schemes and dreams, 
“Nothing before, nothing behind, 
The.steps of faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The Rock beneath.” 
The College, Durham, England. 
ZA... 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Tue Law or Moses AND THE PROPHETS AND THE 
Psaums.”—Under these divisions are ranged all the contents 
of the Jewish Bible,—the Old Testament scriptures. They 





A Jewish Roll of the Law, or Torah. 


occur in the order mentioned when bound in a single volume. 
But for convenience the parts are often taken separately. 
The Torah, or “ law,” is composed of the five books of Moses. 
Nebt'im, the “ prophets,” consist of the “earlier prophets,” 
comprising Joshua, Judges, and the books of Samuel and 
Kings ; and the “later prophets,” including all from Isaiah 
to Malachi. The “Psalms” stand here for the division 
called Kethdbim, the “ writings,” in which they occupy the 
first place, and which contain all the other books of the Old 
Testament, concluding with Chronicles. The paris we found 
in greatest demand among the Jews in Palestine were the 
Torah and the Kethébim, and, of the latter, particularly the 
Psalms. The “prophets” the common people find more 
difficult ; and several times I was assured that the rabbis dis- 
courage the reading of the prophets because there are so many 
things written there which seem to support the claims of 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah. These passages require 
careful “ exposition” by the learned ' » prevent the unsophisti- 
cated from being led astray. When the whole of the Old 
Testament is wanted, the Jew asks for Tenakh,—a word formed 
of the initial consonants of these three names, Torah, Nebt’tm, 
Kethibim. If he speaks Arabic, he will ask for el-Arba‘ wa 
‘esherin, “ the four-and-twenty,” since, according to their reck- 
oning, the twelve minor prophets count as one; the “double 
books,”—Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
—are each taken for one, thus making the total of “ twenty- 
four” books in the Old Testament. 

“Over acarnst Bernany,”—The spot on the crest of 
Olivet covered by the “Chapel of the Ascension ” does not 
correspond with the indication in the text ; but the tradition 
connecting it with this great event goes back into the fourth 
century. The mountain here was built over io the days of 
Christ, and it is natural to suppose that some retired spot on 








the ridge eastward and nearer to Bethany would be chosen 
for the last interview of Christ with hisdisciples. The chapel 
has had a long and checkered history. Built originally by 
Constantine, it has been many times destroyed and built again, 
It is now in the hands ‘of the Moslems, who, however, permit 
Christians to enter for devotion, each of the main sects having 
@ prayer recess for themselves inside the wall of the en- 


closure, around the chapel. A mark on the surface of the 
rock within is pointed out as the print of the right foot of 
Christ. The festival of the ascension speedily assumed great 
proportions in the early church, and, as Bede informs us, it 
rivaled in sacred interest the celebration of Easter itself. 
At Jerusalem the Christians were wont to assemble about 
midnight, and march in procession to the Mount of Olives to 
a chapel built there by the empress Helena. As the multi- 
tudes carried flaming torches, the view eastward from the 
roofs and battlements of the city, the mountain practically © 
wrapped in fire, must have been solemnly impressive. Inthe 
distant uplands of Moab and Gilead, the night-watchers by 
the flocks, looking westward across the abyss of Jericho, and 
seeing the red glare in the sky over the mountains of Judah, 
knew that the Christians there were thus strangely celebrat- 
ing the ascension to heaven of him whom they called the Son 
of God. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


PREPARED FOR THE WORK 

TUDY OF THE C)CRIPTURES. 
| THROUGH \\UFFERING AND \ ERVICE 
ENDING OF THE UpiRIT, 


YE SHALL RECEIVE POWER. 


YE ARE WITNESSES 
WORKS, 
SPIRIT, 


NAME, 
vi =i e 
PEOPLE. 


WORDS, 
GO YE THEREFORE. 














Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“‘ Now let our cheerful eyes survey.” 

“ Hark, ten thousand harps and voices.” 
“ Hail, thou once-despised Jesus.” 

“ Look, ye saints; the sight is glorious.” 
“* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“ Till he come.” 

“ Jesus, hail; enthroned in glory.” 

“ Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise.”’ 


KS 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


T IS in this and his other final charges to his disciples 
that our Lord discloses the world-wide nature of his 
kingdom. Thus far he had confined his labors to the chosen 
people, that they might be without excuse in rejecting their 
own Messiah. Once or twice, indeed, he touches the outside 
world, but always with reserve. The Syrophenician is heard, 
and her daughter healed, only after a seeming hesitation which 
confirmed her persistence. The centurion is praised for his 
faith, and yet in terms which strongly implied the highly 
privileged position of Israel. TheSamaritan woman is taught 
indeed, and the day of the disappearance of local limitations 
is foretold. Yet she is told that “salvation is of the Jews.” 
The Greeks who would see him are not refused, but he 
addresses them only in the most general terms. When the 
disciples are sent forth they are forbidden to go to either 
heathen or Samaritan with their message. Not a single 
heathen convert had been added to the nomber of the disci- 
ples. The conversion of Cornelius, which began the work 
among the Gentiles, was still in the future, and unexpected 
by the very apostle who was its instrument. 

But now, with no sign that promised him deep or lasting 
influence outside Israel, and with his very apostles unfriendly 
to the plan of seeking it, he calmly announces his purpose to 
have all nations taught his gospel, end brought inte his king< 




















rhe Bs ens ta ls A ele —eianny, 
gather the sin-severed fragments of our race into the unity of 
his fellowship, into the great brotherhood which ignores all 
that is peculiar to races, colors, and nationalities and sexes, 
and seeks to embrace all men. For such a society as this, for 
this institute of humanity, the world had been waiting. 
Family, tribe, and nation all stretched up to it, Empires 
were vain attempts to realize it in the sphere of politics,—to 
make the institute of rights the institute of humanity also. 
Prophets and lawgivers and psalmists had foreseen it, since 
the day it was promised to Abraham that all the earth should 
be blessed in his seed. Now, at last, it is come, in one who 
is Jord and head of every man, and to whom the Spirit of 
God is drawing us all. 

The Church has realized too little her own great vocation, 
as the society which knows of no boundaries, and can accept 
none, Her divisions and schisms have been sins against her 
own idea. To allege our Lord’s conception of her, is to sati- 
rize the actuality. But the ideal is not dead; it is that for 
which men hunger in their very hearts. It will yet be 
the real. 


Philadelphia, 
RSAY 
Illustrative Applications and Lesson 
Summary 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Illustrative Applications 


HESE are my. words whichd spake. wnto you, while I was yet 
with you (v. 44), It has been said that “the world 
doesn’t need instructing so much as it does reminding.” A 
new revelation wouldn’t be of much value while the old one 
is not attended to. A quaint and wise divine said that he 
didn’t think much of the policy of a farmer who was always 
buying more land and never improving what he owned. If 
we would know just how Jesus would advise us if he were to 
speak to us personally to-day, we can look back to the record 
of his words while he was here on earth, and be sure to find 
something that exactly fits our case. 

Then opened he their mind, that they might understand the 
scriptures (v. 45). There is more to be learned in the Bible 
as it is, than the wisest man on earth can know in a lifetime 
with his present power of learning. What is wanted with 
reference to the Bible is not more meaning in its words, but 
more ability in the student to discern and’ comprehend its 
words, Old Thomas Fullersays; “ Lord, this morning I read 
a chapter in the Bible, and therein observed a memorable 
passage, whereof I never took notice before. Why now, and 
no sooner, did I see it? ... Was it because I camg with more 
appetite than before? ... I see the oil of the word will never 
leave increasing whilst any bring an empty barrel,” It is not 
a new Bible we need, but new eyesight in the reading of the 
old Bible. Lord, “open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” 

Preached in his name. urito all the nations (v.47). Jesus is a 
center of power.and influence; but a center is not a circum- 
ference. His. gospel, the message of salvation in him, starts 
from the center of his personal life; but it is to be carried, by 
those who know him as a Saviour, to the ever-widening cir- 
cumference cf “all the nations” of the earth. Those who 
know Jesus have a duty to make him known to others. His 
gospel is a trust to every one who receives it. ‘Blessed be those 
who use this trust as he desires. Wo to those who hoard it 
for their own benefit ! 

Ye are witnesses of these things (v. 48). A good witness tes- 
tifies from his own knowledge; he tells what he has seen or 
experienced. As soon as he goes beyond this he ceases to be 
a witness, What Jesus wants of his disciples, in their preach- 
ing to the world, is good witnessing. Their arguments, their 
reasoning, their discussions, go for very little; but their per- 
sonal testimony will have value. Christians must know 
Jesus; know that he is their Redeemer; know that he 
sustains them in all their trials and supplies them in all 
their needs, before they can convince others by their assur- 
ance of the truth of these things. What do you personally 
know about Jesus? What is your personal experience of 
his love, and of his satisfying presence? “Ye are witnesses 
of these things.” 

While he blessed them, he parted from them (v.51). Blessing 
and trials go together in this life, and many a blessing finds 
its power in the trial. which accompanies it. A parent’s 
words have fresh hold on a child as the son or daughter 
goes out from the old homestead. The parting injunction of 
a friend frem whom one is far separated has increased force 
through that separation. It is after death that many a 
man’s, or a woman’s, best work is done for the loved ones. 
If it were not for the darkness of the night, the stars would 
not be seen. Jesus does not intend that his followers shall 
be without those trials which will give them the fullest benefit 
of his benedictions and promises. While he blesses them, he 
seems to part from them. It is expedient for them that he 


go away. But while he is away, he does not forget them; 
and be will come to them again, In the absence of Jesus, 


let us be faithful in the work to which he has set us; and as 
we work, let us watch for his return. 

They ... returned to Jerusalem with great joy: and were con- 
tinually . . . blessing God (vs. 52, 53). Joy and praise are Chris- 
tian duties. Praise and joy are evidences of love and faith. 
He who realizes that Jesus is his Saviour, that he shares the 
very life of Jesus, and that he is sure to share in the final 
triumph of Jesus, cannot be despondent if he tries to be. If 
we are not joyously praiseful, and praisefully joyous, “continu- 
ally,” the trouble is not with our condition or circumstances, 
but it comes of our failure to see the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Let us look up and look forward, and bless God always. 
Amen. 

— 


Lesson Summary 


Last words have a special prominence in the minds of those 
to whom they are spoken. When we are parting with a 
loved one for a season, and yet more when a loved one is leav- 
ing this life, his latest words to us have added value. His 
whole life is back of them. Our love for him calls us to heed 
them as we would be true to his memory. And even those 
who are not so close to him recognize the truth that his last 
words represent his truest personality, and are to be counted 
as the utterarice of one who stands between the living and the 
dead. 

But when the Saviour of men speaks his parting words to 
those whom he came to save, all ears should listen, and all 
minds should heed. And this it is that makes this lesson 
doubly instructive and precious. 

Jesus asks his disciples to remember what he said and did 
while he was here on earth. He wants them to testify to 
others everywhere of his mission, and to urge all to havea 
share in the blessings he came to bring. He promises special 
spiritual power to those who will accept it from on high. He 
gives a blessing to all who hear and heed him as he leaves 
them for a season, in the hope of seeing him again. 

The Saviour’s parting words are to us; his injunctions and 
promises are for our guidance and cheer as well as for those 
who saw him in the flesh. If we realize this, we shall have 
joy continually as we serve and praise him in our sphere. 


Added Points ° 


Every promise and prophecy of God’s word ‘is as sure of 
fulfilment as God himself is true. The heavens and the 
earth may pass away, but God’s word shall stand. + Sle 

Words of truth spéken long ago have new power as they 
are recalléd when their speaker is remembered with love and 
longing in his absence. 

God’s ways shall be better understood when God gives us 
more knowledge in order to their comprehension. 

Remission of sins is granted when it is asked for by those 
who repent of their sins.. God does not force forgiveness on 
any one. 

If we are to do a special work for God, we must have spe- 
cial power from God’ for that work. And God is ready to 
give power to those who need and seek it. 

How sad a parting would be, if there‘were no hope of re- 
union! There is no such sadness in Christ’s service. 

Joy is a duty where God has given cause for joy. If bless- 
ings are continual, their recognition should be the same. 

Philadelphia. 





Convention Calendar for 1895 


New York, at Saratoga............ 00.0.5 ceccceces seseceses sesees June 11-13 
Indiana, at Greenwood... 0.0.0... ..c.ccce cesses seceee seseeeeee June 11-13 
Nebraska, at Beatrice)... 2.0... 0.0.0.0... ce cecs scenes ...June 11-18 
Momtame, 0b: Ted aee iniessscsss vsisise so costsiss 00 cubs sosesentvens June 18-20 
BO, OE TD Ii eissice ci case spocnssocincncivcdcvcssee coersoped June 18-20 
Manitoba, at Brandon. ...........+000s00ses sc00s ssveee. evcceses June 25-27 
Kentucky, at Lexington. .............006 ceccecsee eeneeenee August 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.........+ 0.0.00. cesses October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham.......................-.0...October 15-17 
Tennessee, at Chattamooga... .............s000csseeseeeee October 24, 25 


Michigan, at Detroit. ......5..........ccc0scsees seseesees November 19-21 


Montana Sunday-School Organization 


By E. Sharpe 


OUBTLESS every field presents its own special dif- 
ficulties in the way of progressive Sunday-school 

work, Certainly Montana does. We have first to con- 
tend with a vast extent of territory, embracing more 
than 145,000 square miles,—greater than that of all New 
England aud New York state combined,—and having 
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within this area a population of not exceeding 150,000, 
making it the most sparsely populated state in the Union, 
Then the facilities for rapid transportation are altogether 
inadequate; for, although two transcontinental railways 
traverse the entire state from east to west, yet for the 
most part we are dependent upon the old-fashioned 
stage-coach, or the primitive “jerky,” or the much- 
abused cayuse. In order to attend a recent meeting of 
Synod, some of the members were obliged to travel 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles by coach, and a like 
distance by rail. Again, Montana is new. 

It is only thirty years since it was formed into a ter- 
ritory, and not until the year 1889 did it reach the dig- 
nity of statehood. As with other frontier regions, the 
pioneers did not seek this particular spot in order to 
plant churches and schools, but were attracted thither 
by the discovery of rich placers and other vast mineral 
deposits. Its resources are indeed fabulous. It has been 
estimated that the entire product of Montana up to this 
time reaches the enormous sum of $600,000,000, not- 
withstanding which fact it has been, and still is, a home- 
mission field. . 

It is a temptation to stop at this point, and moralize a 
little, but I forbear. Very few of our churches are en- 
tirely self-supporting, and each of the leading denomi- 
nations has at least one state missionary in the field 
under the support and direction of its board in the East, 
At the first, as was to be expected, no systematic efforts 
were made in the organization of Sunday-schools. De- 
pendent upon circumstances, sometimes the schools pre- 
ceded and became the nucleus of a church; sometimes 
they followed, but in some way, “Topsy” like, they 
“grew.” Such a thing, however, as interdenomi- 
national work was not dreamed of. Sectarian zeal begat 
a spirit of rivalry, as it always does, and schools counted 
numbers rather than attainments, It was only as these 
earlier influences at work gradually yielded to the more 
intelligent and Christian efforts, supplemented by the 
emigration to this soil of pushing, aggressive, and edu- 
cated men and women, that it became possible to bring 
about a common understanding for united effort in 
Sunday-school work; for the very efforts hitherto put 
forth to evangelize this portion of the great Northwest, 
ander the direction,of the home-mission boards of the 
Soo gemma only seemed to draw more 
‘tightly their denominational differences and bounds, just 
as the partitioning of Africa among European nations 
compels well-defined boundary lines to be observed. 

These differences, however, I am glad to say, are now 
moving into the background, and, in my opinion, nothing 
has been so effective in accomplishing this as the fact 
that the hosts of sin were so outspoken, so belligerent, so 
aggressive, that it was evident that unless they were 
fronted with an unbroken line of equally aggressive 
Christian workers, nothing bu‘ disaster awaited their 
cause, The first effort made in the way of anything like 
a concerted movement was some ten years ago in Helena. 
The presence of W. B. Jacobs added greatly to the in- 
terest and profit of the convention, and his wise counsels 
at this-initial point were invaluable. Since that date, 
twelve out of the sixteen counties of the state have been 
organized, and hold annual conventions. The first state 
convention was held in 1890. ~The fifth was heldin June 
of last year. At three of these we have had with us the 
field superintendent, William Reynolds, who, by his 
long experience in all that pertains to Sunday-school 
work in all its phases, and his fine Christian bearing, 
bound us the more closely together in interdenomi- 
national work on Sunday-school lines. We have kept in 
touch also with the work throughout the United States, 
through the International Executive Committee, and 
were duly represented at the last convention held in St, 
Louis, This brief réswmé of past and present difficulties 
and efforts will show, I think, that we have finally 
reached a point where we may plan for work upon those 
advanced methods now obtaining in the best schools in 
the East. At our last state convention, this subject- was 
thoroughly discussed. The retiring president, in his 
address, specially emphasized the necessity of requiring 
higher qualifications for teaching, better methods in 
conducting schools, and recommended that normal work 
be made a special feature in future county and state work, , 
The convention heartily approved of these measures, 
The State Executive Committee, as instructed by the 
convention, addressed a circular letter to each denomina- 
tion urging a more active interdenominational effort, 
This has met with a hearty response, with but a single 
exception. At a recent meeting of one of our largest 
religious bodies, through a misapprehension, it is hoped, 
‘of just what is contemplated by a union effort, such a 
relationship was declined, The committee also sent 























































































































































































to the president of each county association a letter as 
follows: 


“At a recent meeting of the Exeeutive Committee of the 
Montana State Sunday-school Assocjation, it was resolved that 
a cireular-letter be prepared expressing the desire for closer 
relations between the several county associations and the com- 
mittee ; also setting forth some suggestions in regard to im- 
provements in convention work. 

“You are therefore requested to send us at your earliest con- 
venience a complete list of your county officers, and the date and 
place of holding your next county convention. One member 
at least of the committee may be expected to be in attendance. 
The importance to your association of an annual meeting can- 
not be overestimated, affording as it does the opportunity for 
the full consideration of plans and methods pertaining to more 
efficient work in the Sunday-school. The committee would 
earnestly recommend that normal work be made a special fea- 
ture in future conventions. We are very fortunate in having 
in our community a thoroughly competent instructor, the 
Rey. W.8. Bell, who has yery kindly consented to give his 
services in this direction, so far as his other engagements will 
permit; and we suggest that hereafter, in making up the pro- 
gram for your convention, special emphasis should be placed on 
this work under his direction. The committee would further 
say that a list of topics has been carefully prepared bearing 
upon all phases of Sunday-school work, as well as a specimen 
program, which it is believed will prove helpful to those hav- 
ing in charge the conduct of the convention. These may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary of the committee.” 


Helena, Montana, 














Ezekiel and Daniel.* 


HERE is no book in the Bible more unwisely neg- 


lected than that of Ezekiel, Thisis partly owing to 
the structure of the book, which is more continuous than 
either Isaiah or Jeremiah, and therefore less likely to 
impress the reader by detached passages. Partly it is 
due to the want of those graces of literary style which 
characterize Isaiah throughout, and Jeremiah in his 
pathetic passages, Partly it is due to the large demands 
made on our patience and sympathy by the elaborate 
and exact details of the plans of a new temple in a new 
holy land. In spite of all this, however, Ezekiel is as 
well worthy of study as any of his brethren. He is the 
thinker among the prophets, and his profound insight 
into moral and spiritual truths more than replaces the 
superiority in Hebrew poetry which cannot be claimed 
for him. And his thought is as germane to the prob- 
lems of to-day as is thatof Paul orof John, It is worthy 
of note that the book was an evident favorite with the 
Apostle John, who draws upon it more largely in the 
Apocalypse than he does upon all the other prophets, 
not excepting Zechariah. Of late years the world of 
scholarship has been twice wakened up to a fresh in- 
terestin Ezekiel. First the discoveries of Layard showed 
the close relation of the vision of the divine glory in the 
first chapter to the strange and complex figures carved 
on the palaces of Nineveh. Move recently, in the 
process of rearranging the parts of the Old Testament, 
the critics have adopted the notion that, while Deuter- 
onomy furnishes the oldest form of the Levitical law, 
Ezekiel comes next in its development, or is at least con- 
temporary with the law of holiness (Lev. 17-26), if not 
its author. For writers of all schools, therefore, Ezekiel 
has acquired a new importance, and can no longer be 
neglected. 

Professor Skinner is a fairly good expositor of the 
book. He has abundance of learning, a clear style, and 
plenty of good sense. He shows, indeed, none of the 
deep spiritual insight into the prophet’s meanings, which 
characterize the sermons on Ezekiel in Maurice’s 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,—a book to 
which he makes no reference,—but he has a hearty 
sympathy with the prophet’s main purpose and marked 
characteristics, which goes a great way to make the ex- 
position luminous. On the critical question of the rela- 
tion of Ezekiel to the Law, he accepts in the main the 
conclusions reached by Wellhausen and Robertson 
Smith, holding that the Pentateuch is a composit work, 
to whose development the prophet contributed largely. 

Dr. Farrar thinks the Book of Daniel has an undis- 





bd on Book of Ezekiel. By the Rev. John Skinner, M.A., Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis, jan College, London. [The 

Expositor Bible.] 12mo, pp. xi, 499. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
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The Book of Daniel. 


F. W. Farrar, D-D., Archdeacon of West- 
minster. [tie Bxrositor« 
A. C. Armstrong & 
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puted and indisputable right to a place in the canon; 
that it is profitable for doctrine, reproof, and instruction 
in righteousness, Yet he regards it as the work of some 
unknown Jewish writer, who lived after the Greek con- 
quests of Alexander, probably in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when the Jews were battling for their re- 
ligious institutions and usages against the Hellenizing 
policy of the Seleucid kings of Syria. To the purely 
narrative parts he attaches little or no historic worth, 
classifying them with the Haggadoth, or descants upon 
scriptural themes, in which: free play is given to the 
fancy. The prophetic chapters he treats as expressing 
the views and hopes of the anonymous author, Al! this 
is set forth with the canfidence characteristic of the 
author, who is nothing if not up to date in his critical 
judgments. He is, in fact, more sure of his own conclu- 
sions being correct than a man has a right to be in dealing 
with ages so remote and problems so difficult. The last 
word has not been spoken. 
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The German Universities ; Their Character and Historical De- 
velopment, By Friedrich Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy 
and Pedagogy in the University of Berlin, Authorized 
translation by Edward Delavan Perry. With an Introduc- 
tion by Nicholas Murray Butler. (12mo, pp. xxxi, 254. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2). 


German universities have in recent years become such 
a factor and force in the intellectual life of America, 
that a discussion of their methods, spirit, and history is 
anything but a work of supererogation for the English 
reading world. The present volume is the more suitable 
for this purpose as the original was the official publica- 
tion of the German Imperial Government, to accompany 
its educational exhibit at the Columbian Exhibition in 
Chicago. It is thus a book written, not for Germans, 
but for other peoples, and accordingly discusses those 
phases of the university problem and life in the Father- 
land which are of special interest to non-Germans. That 
the work shou!d be rather optimistic, and that no spe- 
cial stress is laid upon the weaknesses of these famous 
schools, ig readily understood, and possibly, all things 
considered, excusable. The volame admirably subserves 
its purpose, and is probably the best of its kind. The 
Introduction by Dr. Butler is a valuable addition, dis- 
cussing the relation of the American educational system 
to the German university idea and ideal. Historical 
and literary appendices, together with the latest statis- 
tics and an index, add to the value of the volume. 

os 

The Question of Unity. Edited by the Rev. Amory H. Brad- 


ford, D.D. (12mo, boards, pp..6, 84. New York: The 
Christian Literature Company. 75 cents.) 


This little book is a series of papers, originally pub- 
lished in Christian Literature and the Review of the 
Churches in response to the work of Dr. Charles W. 
Shields on “Tle Historic Episcopate.” It contains 
nineteen brief and pointed papers, and a brief reply by 
Dr, Shields. Eight of the papers are by Congregation- 
alists, two by Episcopalians, three by Presbyterians, 
while the Disciples, the Reformed (Dutch) Church, the 
Baptists, the Methodists, and the Roman Catholics, are 
represented. All the writers are men of mark. What 
they have here written is characterized by a delightful 
catholicity of spirit and by sweet reasonableness. They 
seem, however, to depend too much on the assumption 
that the proper visible unity of the Church of Christ con- 
sists in her being subject, not merely to one divine King, 
but also to one human ecclesiastical government. This 
particular idea of church unity is fascinating, but it has 
been, historically, the fruitful parent of a large propor- 
tion of the schisms that have come into being. Asa 
matter of fact, the visible church is one, by a divine 
organic law, and always has been one. What we need 
is a better recognition of the organic unity that exists, 
rather than attempts to secure artificial unity of organi- 


zation. 
os 


The Modern Temple and Templars: A Sketch of the Life and 
Work of Russell H. Conwell. By Robert J. Burdette. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 385. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co, $1.25.) 


One-half this book is given to Mr, Conwell’s life be- 
fore he became pastor—November 26,1882, in his thirty- 
ninth year—of Grace Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
better known as “The Temple.” The other half is de- 
voted to his work since then in building’ up the largest 
and most active church organization, as an organization, 
in the United States. Before coming to the Temple, 
Mr. Conwell had been soldier, journalist, lawyer, lec- 
turer, and clergyman. In describing this varied life, 
Mr. Burdette has endeavored to be “ interesting” and 
“spicy ” and “bright.” The inevitable result is much 
which grates upon the reader trained to reverence, and 
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schooled in the simple style which the diction of the 
Bible has taught us all is appropriate to a consecrated 
life. At the same time, a great many people like Mr. 
Burdette’s Way of doing it. The last half of the book, 
devoted to the development of the church, to its work- 
ing, to the way in which its numerous organizations are 
managed, to the work which they do, and to the special 
services held in the church, is of great value and in- 
terest, although flawed by the faults of the first half of 
the volume, Many a pastor can learn something from 


this book. 
2. 


Lectures on Human and Animal Psycho 
Wundt. T from the second 
J. E. Cerighton and E, B, Titchener. 
454. New York: Macmillan & Co, 


To experts, Wundt’s works are already more or less 
familiar in their original language. But there is a public 
to whom his name is known as an authority, while his 
works remain sealed tothem. Such persons will be glad to 
know of the present volume, which is the first of Profes- 
sor Wundt’s writings to be made generally accessible to 
the English-speaking public. “Its comparatively popu- 
lar and introductory character will,” say the translators, 
“it is hoped, render it especially acceptable both to those 
beginning the study of psychology, to whom the techni- 
calities of the author’s Grundziige would present very 
considerable difficulties, and to workers in other depart- 
ments of science who may desire some knowledge of the 
methods and results of the new psychological move- 
ment,” 


By Wilhelm 

seni edition by 

(Small 8yvo, pp. x, 
-) 
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Occasional Essays. By the Right Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, 
D.D., Bishop of Vincennes. (12mo, pp. 376. New York: 
Catholie Publication Society Co. $1.25.) 


Of the living members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland of Minneapo- 
lis, and Bishops Spalding of Peoria and Chatard of Vin- 
cennes, are the best known outside their own communion 
as men of mark and power. This volume of Occasional 
Essays has,a wide range, from Brahmanism to Gallican- 
ism, from the soul in brutes to the temporal power of the 
papacy, and the council of the Vatican. But whatever 
the subject, or the ability with which it is handled, the 
prelate naturally treats it as a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian. - The title of one essay, “ Are Catholics Right?” 
might be taken as that of the whole volume. An his- 
toric interest attaches to the third and fourth papers, 
which were written from Rome in 1870 and 1871. 
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Steps into Journalism : Welps and Hints for Young Writers, 
By Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. (12mo, pp. x, 229. Evans- 
ton, 1]l,: The Correspondence School of Journalism, $1. 25.) 


This small book, which is well indexed, deals with the 
technical work of « journalist in preparing copy, getting 
news as a reporter, writing the semi-fiction of the special 
article for the supplement of a daily and the avowed fic- 
tion of the short story, interviewing, and the rest. The 
book is written for men and women entering newspaper 
work without an education, much of its advice being 
learned asa matter of course by any liberally educated 
man, and the rest treats of detail. To a, large class of 
newspaper workers who begin in much ignorance the book 
will be useful, but it will grievously mislead any one 
who thinks that the secret of journalism consists in the 
details of preparing ‘‘ copy.” 


Hoa 
Literary Notes and News 


Harper and Brothers, who for so many 
years have retained the familiar cover 
design used on their Monthly in spite 
of the changes that are prevalent to-day in magazine 
work, have deemed it advisable to change the name of 
their juvenile weekly from Harper’s Young People to 
Harper’s Round Table. The new title has reference to 
the organization known as the Round Table, of which 
chapters have been formed throughout the country. 
The paper now devotes special departments to such 
matters as amateur sport, bicycling, and photography. 
a 


Friends of The Epworth Herald will 
welcome its “ wooden anniversary,” 
which has been duly celebrated by 
the publication of an attractive jubilee issue, the number 
for June 1. This issue marks its entrance into the sixth 
year of itsexistence. An account is given of the Herald’s 
history from the start, the way in which the present 
name of the paper came to be chosen, the election of its 
editor, Joseph F. Berry, and similar bits of information. 
Special features of the jubilee issue are the spirited 
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cover design, and janet hag of promi- 
nent American journalists and editors, 
secular and religious. 
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Four years ago @ no- 
Burt’s Map of China tice appeared in these 
columns ofa missionary 
map of China prepared by Miss Mary 
Burt, of Springfield, Obio. A revised 
edition of this map, excellent in its origi- 
nal form, has now rendered it still more 
accurate and uptodate. In its new form, 
the map proper is a little larger than for- 
merly ; instead of China proper being 
tinted yellow, the provinces are outlined 
in red; and new stations, lakes, and rivers 
have been added. Of two statements made 
in the original edition, the correctness of 
which was questioned in The Sunday 
School Times, one has been omitted and 
the other modified. The price of the map 
is $1.25 in the United States and Canada, 
$1.35 to foreign countries. 
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Students of the Scrip- 

"Bible Study Helps tures in the original 
languages are to be congratulated on the 
abundance of valuable helps which mod- 
ern biblical scholarship is providing for 
their help. The Hebrew-German diction- 
ary by Siegfried and Stade is invaluable 
for accurate work, while the new Hebrew- 
English work of Driver-Briggs-Brown is 
proving to be a thesaurus of the best ma- 
terial and results in Old Testament lexi- 
cography. Nowcomesacompletely revised 
edition—the twelfth—of the famous dic- 
tionary of Gesenius, The ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh editions of the standard work 
had been in charge of Professors Mihlau 
and ‘Volek of Dorpat. Its conservatism 
in theology, and its adherence:to the ety- 


indlogical methods of the so-called Arabic 
schoel of Fleischer, had been largely in~}: 


strumental in the preparation of the rival 
work of Siegfried and Stade, The new 
edition has been prepared by Delitzsch’s 
successor in Leipsic, Dr. Frants Buhl, with 
the help of the Arabist, Professor Socin, 
and the Assyriologist, Professor Zimmern, 
both of Leipsic. In this connection spe- 
cial attention can also be drawn to the new 
‘and entirely rewritten edition of Winer’s 
New Testament grammar, the part treat- 
ing of etymology and forms having already 
appeared. The new edition has been pre- 
pared by Professor Schmiedel of Zurich. 






> BUSINESS « 
EPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more «nsertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
‘position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





Do you feel irritable? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a refreshing, cool- 
ing beverage, and is an invigorating tonic, 
soothing to the nerves. : 
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The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 


speech. 38 pages (5347) inches). 
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For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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Extract from Report on ‘‘ Therapeutics and Practice of Medicine,” 
Read before the Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, 
By E. C. Laird, M. D., Haw River, N. C. 
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ts disease of “ATHIA and Diabetes with most gratifying results. 
This action of these waters cannot be attributed to the effect of the large quantity of 
pure water passed through the system, as suggested by some writers, for in many 
instances the beneficial effects produced by one Spring would be greatly enhanced 
by change to the other, and vice versa, showing some special curative action of 
each water in the individual case. This I attribute to two weil established effects 
of these waters, first their powerful solvent and eliminating action on uric 
) acid, which is considered by Tyson and others the principal excitant of Bright’s 
disease, and secondly to their nerve tonite properties, thus enhancing the wide 
_ range of adaptability to the cause of trouble, whether commencing with “mind 
K strain” from-overwork, worry or sorrow, as suggested by Drs. Thom, Howard and 
4 Flint in “Virginia Medicai Monthly,” May; 1894, or to one or more of the diatheses, 


» This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-galion 
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THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. . It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Workmanship, 
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MWORTH REPEATING 


Work! 


(From Sonnets and Lyrics, by Katrina Trask.) 


1E down and sleep. 
Leave it with God to keep 
This sorrow which is part 
Now of thy heart, 
When thou dost wake, 
If still ’tis there to take, 
Utter no wild complaint, 
Work waits thine hands. 
If thou shouldst faint, 
God understands. 


He 


Educational Influence of 
Machinery 


(Alexander E. Ouseretege Jr.,in The Engineering 
e. 


*"A* IMPRESSION prevails in the 

minds of many intelligent people, 
more especially, perhaps, among those who 
are nut directly engaged in mechanical 
pursuits, that the teudency of modern 
methods of manufacture in the substitution 
of machinery for hand labor is detrimen- 
tal to the intellectual development of the 
wage-earner, in that it makes him an au- 
tomaton, like-the machine which he tends; 
that the workman in « great factory loses 
his individuality; that the handicrafts- 
man of a former generation has disap- 
peared, and that his successor is a mere 
marionette, to whom the gift of brains isa 
superfluity. ... 

White ireely admitting that the high 
school and the university are magnificent, 
— indeed, ideal — educational forces (of 
which, however, only the privileged few 
can avail themselves), I shall hope to prove 
that the lathe,‘the loom, the locomotive, 
and hundreds of other machines, great and 
small, are doing their share, day after day, 
to elevate the less favored masses to a 
higher social and intellectual plane. 

Through the educational influence of 
machinery the operative of to-day is not 
only the peer, but the superior, of his 
predecessor in all the qualifications that 
form the mental gage vy which we may 
measure the inteliectual and social rela- 
tion that an individual bears to the com- 
munity in which he lives. The mechanic 
of to-day, who is engaged, for instance, in 
riveting a boiler, or a bridge structure, no 
longer spends ten hours a day in striking 
blows with monotonous regularity with a 
hand-hammer upon the rivet-heads, but 
he is employed to control the steam or 
hydraulic riveting machine,—a sort of 
giant hand which presses the red-hot rivet 
into place, with a single silent squeeze of 
its powerful finger, far more effectually 
than can be done by two strong men atrik- 
ing a hundred blows each with a riveter’s 
hammer. Indeed, at.an official test made 
some years ago, it was found that to drive 
an ordinary five-eighths inch rivet by mus- 
cular power required about two hundred 
and fifty blows of the hammer; and then 
the work was imperfectly done, for the 
reason that sufficient pressure cannot be 
given by such midget taps to the metal, 
while still plastic, to cause it to flow into 
all the irregularities of the rivet-holes. - 

It is not surprising that a stitching ma- 
chine with such capabilities should have 
superseded hand riveting of metal sheets 
as completely as the sewing machine has 
usurped the place of the seamstress’sneedle 
in stitching cotton sheets, 

Innumerable illustrations of the ameli- 
oration of exhausting labor by substitution 
of powerful machines for puny arms could 
be given. Look at a great steam-hammer 
giving, at one moment, herculean blows in 
rapid succession, and at another such 
gentile strokes as to crack the shell of an 

without smashing it! This is truly 
“the iron hand in the velvet glove,” and 
the leviathan is perfectly controlled by a 
boy at the throttle. ... 

i am satisfied that an insensate machine, 
in the material combinations of which, 
however, the skilled designer “‘has em- 
bodied his own mental faculties, so that it 
is constrained to do his will when power 
is applied,” performing accurately the 
most complex operations, exerts a stimu- 
lating educational influence upon the care- 
tender, even though he may be an illiterate 
man or boy entirely unconscious of this 
influence. If you give a boy of average 
capacity the simplest routine work to do 








in connection with a machine,—it may be 

















merely to feed it with raw material,—he 


will at fir haps, rm his task ina 
soe Danae taking little interest 
the and ha no n 


comprehensio 

of the mechanism of the machine. Little 
by little, however, the constant repetition 
of mechanical movements, producing al- 
ways one uniform result, impresses itself 
upon his latent powers of observation and 
comprehension, the underlying principles 
and heretofore hidden motive of the seem- 
ingly inexplicable combination of wheels 
and gears is revealed, and simple order is 
evolved out of complexity; a new interest 
is developed, and the boy becomes an in- 
telligent operator. 

On revisiting the establishment after a 
lapse of time, you may find the same ma- 
chine, and the same, yet not the same, 
attendant; he has become, it may be, an 
expert; he is now, perhaps, the master of 
the machine, knowing its imperfections, 
and sometimes even suggesting improve- 
ments which had been previously over- 
looked... . . 

You will find in all la industrial 
establishments employees who exhibit as 
much skill in their special work as that of 
well-known original scientific investiga- 
tors. They are ay on opera- 
tions as delicate in their way as the work 
of the microscopist, and with a degree of 
accuracy amazing to the novice. Take, 
for example, the simplest operation of 
calipering a tube, or measuring a rod, and 
you will find mechanics dealing quanti- 
tatively with minute fractions of an inch 
which ordinary people totally disregard. 

In many modern machine-shops you 
will find mechanics to-day measuring elec- 
trical forces, using instruments and for- 
mule which but a few years were the 
subject of profound mathematica) discus- 
sion and experimental research by Lord 
Kelvin and other world-renowned investi- 
gators, and which resulted in an inter- 
national congress to establish the units of 
electrical measurement. 

The educational influence upon the op- 
erative of daily contact with machinery is 
thus, in my judgment, a potent one, en- 
larging his mental horizon, giving him 
more accurate perceptions of the true rela- 
tion .of parts and fitness of: things, and 
elevating him intellectually above ,the 
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average plane of the skilful handicrafte- 
man. 

The most perfect machine ever con- 
structed only approaches, never realizes, 
the ideal of its designer or constructor, 
and it is therefore impossible to entirely 
eliminate the “ persona! equation” of the 
operator. Look, for example, at a modern 
iron planing machine (which is an em- 
bodiment of all the tool virtues that can 
be enumerated) taking a final scraping 
cut from the surface of a piece of metal. 
Though this surface may seem to your 
sight and touch as smooth as a mirror, the 
inspector will casually rub his finger over 
it, and detect ridges, not exceeding, per- 
haps, a few thousandths of an inch, the 
work resembling to him a plowed field, in 
which, if the furrows exceed a most 
minute allowance, the work must be re- 
peated again and again, until the micro- 
scopic imperfections of the man and of 
the machine have been eliminated from 
the work; indeed, wherever absolute truth 
is required in bearing surfaces of metal, 
hand-scraping is still the final resort. 

It is, therefore, not merely the ability to 
turn out a maximum amount of work 
from any machine tool which constitutes 
the skilled mechanic. No matter how 
nearly automatic the machine may be, it 
is still subject to human guidance; and, 
no matter how nearly perfect its construc- 
tion, its work is still subject to final cor- 
rection by that most wonderful of all 
machines, the human hand guided by the 
human mind... . Let us pass, then, to the 
consideration of the second proposition. 

I believe that every novel machine pos- 
sesses something of the personality of its 
creator. I beliéve, furthermore, that it is 
a gs to trace through the machine, 

ack to the inventor, a positive and 
continuing influence of his mind upon the 
mind of the operator. 

I believe that the special mental de- 
velopment of the present generation of 
American engineers and mechanics may 
also be traced through historical relics to 
the “subtle onang of mind with which 
famous American inventors have endowed 
their creations. These forces have been 
silently working to mold the minds of mex 
in @haracteristic grooves, so that it ies as 

ible to mistake a purely American 
machine. for a foreign production, as it is 
to ‘mistake a Chinaman for an Indian. 
This characterization may be even more 
sharply defined ; it is not an unusual ob- 
servation among mechanical experts to- 
day, that machines produced by one ¢s- 
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tablishment may often be distinguished 
from similar machines of another make 
(without the aid of any name-plate), 
through a peculiar “something” which 
the Frenchman expresses with a shrug 
and “Je ne sais quoi.” 

To further elucidate the novel idea con- 
tained in my second proposition, I will 
ask you to suppose that a number of in- 
ventors, who are living in different parts 
of the world, surrounded by different en- 
vironments, and having different ex- 
periences, conveniences, and necessities, 
are all engaged independently, at the 
same time, in solving some new problem 
in mechanics, or in designing some novel 
machine to perform special work (we have 
had many such illustrations in recent 
years in the numbers of new inventions in 
connection with the employment of elec- 
tricity for utilitarian purposes), You will 
find that different minds evolve different 
methods of accomplishing one ultimate 
result, 

One inventor will proceed by the most 
direct method to attain the final end; an- 
other will take a more devious course, 
and produce, it may be, a more compli- 
cated machine; yet it may also be difficult 
to decide upon their relative merits, since 
one may gain in refinement and accurac 
what it loses in other features, Eac 
machine exhibits in its design the mental 
process of the inventor; and each has, 
therefore, a distinct individuality incorpo- 
rated in it, emanating from its creator, 
and this in turn exerts a continuing influ- 
ence upon the mind .of the operator, .. . 

Those who are familiar with the startling 
discoveries and inventions of the brilliant 
and original mind of Tesla may not, per- 
haps, find it difficult to trace a resemblance 
between the man and his creations which 
is more than mere idle fancy. 

The inventor of that marvelous ma- 
chine, the phonograph, which will for- 
ever | reg the name of its creator in 
sounding words of praise, has woven his 
mental characteristics into its simple com- 
binations of inert matter so that they are 
differentiated from all other aggregations 
of such materials; and, although the 
precio! uses of the instrument have not 

een fully developed, I believe that fur- 
ther study of the apparatus is Genin, to 
exert a decided influence upon the:tipnd 
of thought and invention in other direc- 
tions as yet unexplored, and that it is an 
“epoch-making: invention,” which is 
therefore peculiarly suitable as an illus- 
tration of my theories. 
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READSBORO, VERMONT, 





Manufacture an extensive line ot 
OPERA, 
CHURCH, and 
ASSEMBLY SEATING. 


——-<g>——— 
1895 Catalog, showing interiors, now ready. 
Church and Y. M. C. A. references. 


, Lodge, 











PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO, D. SWAN, successor to Baxter ©. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 








Citurcn ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
et remarkable value, 

rices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a small church, up- 


mT i 
I 


' il 
yl 
| il 





ward. For $0978 an instru- 

ment of great power,contain- 

ing 609 aun notes, two 
mannals and pedals. Only urch organ of the 
size having pneumatic pi meumatic s' 
action, and made of standard measuremen 


opted by the Coll of Organists, London, 
. ndorsed by Yea ing organists everywhere. 
gua for five years. 8 ptehes, sate 
nd prices promptly furnished on app 
cation. me payments may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 38 E. $t., CHICAGO 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


THE, GREAT, CHURCH, LIGHT 


ELECT 
I. FP, FRINK.551 Pearl St.. New 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Silk or merino. S RSE. 1. 0 epentalt , 
x houses 4 











$1.58 ‘opis. 
anted, religious boo! as 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
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In orin 
cermt 7 


one inquiry con- 
will oblige the publishere es ail acto eee 





tieer, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘= ride on.” Don't 
take ordinary soaps for hovee-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 






is the proper thing. a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish sa results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of and labor, which more than balances 
any saving in cost. Practi will find 
BaPLLIO best’ and cheapest soap for house- 
cleaning %. 


All grocers sell it: No. 


--—— 


























Motive 


for offering to mail this 
silk watch fob, with 
gold-plated buckle, for 
Ten Cents is to get 
youto know about the 


® Harris Patents. 

A book which we send with 
the fob gives full information 
about the Harris Wire 
Buckle Suspenders, the 
Harris Garter : 
and other Harris 
specialties. om 

Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 

Williamsport, Pa. 


fA Oaedw 


the best and most economical 


SIZE 
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“ LINENE” are 
and cuffs worn ; 





Pranklin 8t., New York 








- Haverford ¢ Colle 
liadetphia 


Nine mites from Ph 











USE. 
A ROUNDED 
























Sixth Avenue 
2oth to 21st Streets 
NEW YORK 


O’NEILL’ 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 





A Perfect Garment 
For traveling or wet weather 


Cravenette water-proof serge overgarments 
in blue and black English serges, light in weight, | 


Perfect Summer 
Outing Dresses... 


Ladies’ outing suits in malaga duck; blazer 
jackets and full shifts. Dark and light colorings, 





lee negrtiess He ote, ‘Waeed stripes and figures, also solid tan, white, and 
“"Bingte Military Cape,- $7.98 | we $ 
Double Military Cape,- 8.75 1.98 each 


When ordering by mail please state bust measurement 
o~-O 


All purchases delivered by EXPRESS FREE OF CHARGE at any point within 
100 miles of New York City 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 


Lise See SSR SERRE SSSR SERRE ES ERS SERS SERA E SESE SS SS SASS SRST SSCS TTS CSS Se ees se 








EDUCATIONAL. _ 
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|} «D0 NOT STAMMER” | 


§ Those afflicted with stammering, stuttering, 

& orany other impediment to a distinct articu- 
| lation, should write to the Philadelphia Enati- 

5 tate for their 54page pamphlet, which con- 
tains much of interest to those thus troubled, 
besides numerous letters from many who have 
been permanently cured. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

PHILADELPHIA LNSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Phila., Pa., Edwin 8. Johnston, 
Principal and Founder. Established 188. 


Co-operative 
Educational Travel. 


ORGANIZED BY 


The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 
Editor Review of the Churches, London, Eng. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
& Cee Seer 80 Rensen, Bart, ens Sams- 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 18%, over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches, 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892, 
has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 


Pua 











CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


seo” 


» 
Bishop Vincent, the Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. ; In all respects one of the best p: tory schools in 
Charlies Berry, Pere Hyacinthe, Lady Henry ‘ the East. Represented by its uatesin Yale, Har- 
Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those vard, ig gh ae ur Polytechnic, Lehigh, 
who have lectured in Rome have been the Lafayette, a Jniversity of Pa. r year; no 


extras. Send for illustrated circular. ntz, near 
Phila., Pa. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY £2 Young fadies, 
The fall term of the 61st year mY ey n, 
18%. Best of nome 3 -xcellent ganitary 
ments, Fine library. ratory ,o 
cad ainen for illustrated 


Miss eR STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, and other eminent men. 


Full particalars of these tours on applica- 
tion to 

















For girls. Posgesses finest private soporte to ctv. 
An! ny ~ Mth year. Academia college pre. 
paratory 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 


—nS "NATICK, MASS. courses. §200ayear. Sept.10. Write for illustrated 
Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully | ©t#log. F.D. emmy Princt 
colleges. Number 


for Wellesiey and other 
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Jof soap you've often 
wished for when you 
have had something 
<= dainty to be wash- 
ed—a bit of em- 
broidery —a _ piece 
of silk or lace work 
—something of un- 
certain color. 
There's nothing 
but cleanliness ever 
follows the use: of 
Copco—It’s the per 
fect soap. 




















“No one can read that little book 
without acquiring more loving sym- 
pathy, more psychical knowledge of 
children’s needs, their struggles and 
their victories. Ihave rarely read a 
book which has so touched me. It 
ought to be in the hands of every ear- 
nest parent in the land.” 

Miss Harrison as a kindergarten 
expert writes enthusiastically about 
Mr. Du Bois’s- book, “‘ Beckonings 
from Little Hands,’’ but not more so 
than many another prominent edu- 
cator. 

- “Beckonings from Little Hands” 

appeals to the student of child life 
and child nature because of its scien- 
tific deductions from careful observa- 
tion and experiment on the part-of 
an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. The 


book is not a memoir, but a study of 
the most enlightening, sympathetic, 
and helpful sort, and as such will be 
welcomed by the teacher and the 
student of children. 


A book of 182 pages (5% 7% inches), 
illustrated with designs and drawings by 
the author, and with process-work.copies 
from photographs. - Price, $1.25. For sale 
by booksellers, or mailed, at this price, by 
the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOTTE H. CONANT, } MaSSACHUSETTS, Eusthampton. 
yr "5 Principals. WILLISTON SEMINAR 
x aS sonesurmneracty d. wee pares bers for any college or oct tific echoal. 
N electrical a 
THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL | nea: 1) ee 


term 
Rev. Wm. Gallacuer, Princi 


2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 





MAISON FRANCAISE of Vermont Academy. The 
+4 8th session of § week course begins July 8. 



























Teachers Wanted sf ene” 














its class. Location unsurpas<ed. Illus. Catalog free. 


 Thgguaday schoo! Times intends to admit enly 








atremathanadbsess the Previie a oo 
a emer As as Dee eee ee ee Dasronra. | Address Rev. C. Roux, M.A, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
- a 74 
BOSTON and Train- 
STUDY, satincns"colicge'coures | Hackettstown Institute Mgekepmtos™ | R°=E2™ STAMMERERG Sheers 
ven WAI at stadent 's . Low rates New Jersey. ton ans — 

Satisfaction. Cepaing, SSS; trial lesson, | College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies College. | - = » ~<sanatateommaanan 

: We, i 10 College Bidg.. Buffalo, N.Y. ! yrusic, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best building of 


| G@enTH snp BY mart. Compiste oparee. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson Write 
Rev. W. P. Pernevsox, B.D., Pres. | Ports SHortTHaND CoLizer. Williamsport, Pa. 


ots for sel “*Rtered “Pictures oad Toots 

we ngra Famous religious 

uced in the nal oi} ! Cop- 
Renirerisaiaie cans Saas 


Keystone Pub. Co.,8th and Locust Sts.,Phila.,Pa. 


aremaking more than $18 

selling “The Lr a 

Experience not . Outfit 

1 Act this 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUSE, 51 N. 7thSt., 





Agents 








In or in inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in i paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





advertisements that are trustworthy. Sbould, boweverfan aiver! sement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any monev that they lose 












